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The British Government may be unwilling 
to disarm unilaterally, and may not succeed 
in disarming multilaterally. It has shown 
at times an almost pathological fear of 
being “stripped” of nuclear arms, and it 
appears to have not the slightest notion that 
it might be possible to defend our values by 
means other than nuclear weapons, 


All this having been said, it seems never- 
theless that we may have seriously under- 
estimated our leaders, If they have not uni- 
laterally disarmed, they have done the next 
best thing - they have been unilaterally 
inefficient on a scale which is almost un- 
believable. 


Many of the government’s “ Defence ” pro- 
jects, such as Blue Streak and Blue Water, 
have already had to be cancelled, and now 
the government, plunging from one muddle 
to another, has found that it is not going to 
gct Skybolt. The failure of the US to pro- 
duce this weapon has caused surprise in 
service circles, and outraged indignation in 
the press. It need have caused neither, be- 
cause there are very good technical reasons 
to explain why Skybolt is an impossibly 
difficult project. Roughly speaking. Skybolt 
is the airborne equivalent of Polaris. It is 
a ballistic missile carried on a mobile plat- 
form. Unlike atomic submarines, however, 
bombers cannot remain still, or know their 
position with great accuracy, when they 
launch their rockets. Nor have bombers 
the vast space of a submarine interior in 
which to put the complicated navigational 
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system on which both Polaris and Skybolt 
missiles depend. 


The opposition, and George Brown in par- 
ticular, have always warned the government 
that Skybolt would not work. Now they 
have been proved right the government will 
have to look round for some substitute 
weapon - especially as the Thor bases are 
being withdrawn from Britain. 


What alternatives has the government got ? 
Two weeks ago, as reported in Peace News, 
there was a proposal, now definitely given 
a “low priority” rating, that America 
would equip Britain with mobile medium- 
range missiles to be moved round the 
country by rail or road. At the moment it 
is being suggested that Britain should 
acquire Polaris missiles, and possibly sub- 
marines, as an “independent” nuclear 
force. 


Only two comments on this scheme are 
needed: One comes from a very high rank- 
ing admiralty officer, who said at a seminar 
on defence earlier this year: “To be per- 
fectly frank, I wouldn’t touch a Polaris sub- 
marine with a bargepole.” 

The other comment comes from Colonel 
Lohan, Deputy Director of Public Relations 
at the Ministry of Defence, who told Peace 
News on July 16 that by the early 1970s it 
is quite possible that new methods of detec- 
tion will have made the Polaris system very 
vulnerable; in any case, he added, America’s 
possession of 41 Polaris submarines by 1970 
would give the West a “substantial over- 


kill,” and the main thing was to concen- 
trate on “ variety.” 

It ts certainly true that there are some pres- 
sures for Polaris in the Admiralty, and Earl 
Mountbatten is in favour of the system. 
Nevertheless, it seems highly improbable 
that Britain will acquire this expensive 
system (each submarine plus missiles costs 
over £38 million, excluding cost of develop- 
ment, crew training, maintenance, and depot 
ships). Several possibilities are still open to 
Mr. Macmillan: he could pretend that the 
V-bomber force is perfectly good as it is, 
and perhaps add to it the low-flying TSR-2 
treetop-level strike plane, which on a one- 
way suicide mission might reach more than 
2,000 miles into Russia. 

However, the US government clearly be- 
lieves that anti-aircraft defences and other 
factors are making the manned bomber re- 
dundant, and seems to have been impressed 
with the efficiency of Russian anti-aircraft 
rockets in Cuba. But if Britain cannot rely 
indefinitely on manned bombers, neither can 
it rely on static inter-continental missiles in 
hardened bases. Britain is too small a 
country to make deployment of a large 
number of such missiles practical. 

Mr. Macmillan might do a deal with France 
to provide the basis of a European or 
Common Market “deterrent.” This idea, 
too, is militarily dubious, and has been 
strongly denounced as “the worst kind of 
policy ” by The Times, which has been far 
from alone in its attitude. 

What, then, is left for Britain if all the 
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generally 
closed ? 
is to ditch the independent “deterrent 
completely and switch over to “ conven- 
tional ” forces, with a larger British contri- 


canvassed possibilities seem 
The Labour and Liberal answer 


” 


bution to Nato. Here, however, they may 
again be dogged by inefficiency, for while 
neither party is prepared to advocate con- 
scription to swell the ranks, the army is 
suffering from poor recruiting figures and 
growing by-election losses. The position of 
Britain as a junior conventionally armed 
partner in NATO is widely advocated on 
military grounds. and Britain’s future may 
well be as a small part in the NATO 
machine, perhaps with one finger on the 
tigger of a NATO H-bomb. Such a rséle 
will doubtless be presented as an adventure 
in internationalism, though it will be based 
on the threat to destroy civilisation, and on 
the dubious argument that Kennedy and 
Khrushchev can be trusted to come to 
terms. 

The alternative possibility is that Britain, 
while ceasing to be a great power, should 
become instead a great nation. Britain 
should boldly accept the logic of its 
unilateral inefficiency, and of Acheson’s 
statement on December 5 that Britain’s réle 
as an independent power is “ about played 
out.” Britain should disarm completely. A 
disarmed Britain, spreading subversive ideas 
of non-violence and unarmed defence round 
the world, could do more good for freedom 
than any number of British bombs and 
British troops 


Britain 

to launch 
a space 
vehicle? 


The caption attached to this photograph 
says: 
FiRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS, LTD. 
Rocker ASSISTED 3-TON BEDFORD TRUCK 
HAVING A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 1,276 M.P.H, 
IN EITHER VERTICAL OR LEVEL FLIGHT. 
Is Britain planning ta enter the space 
race? Suspicion has been mounting for 
some time now that this is so, and that 
Britain plans to put a vehicle, probably a 
3-ton lorry, into space in the near future. 
Government officials have been evasive 
about the strong rumours circulating in in- 
formed circles concerning the British space 
vehicle project. Mr, Cronin attempted te 
ascertain the truth in Parliament on Nov- 
ember 19 when he asked the following ques- 
tion, as reported in “ Hansard” : 
BritisH SPACE VEHICLE 
MR. CRONIN asked the Minister of Aviation 
what consideration he has given to launch- 
ing an entirely British space vehicle using 
British first, second, and third stages. 
The Minister's reply was vague and evasive. 
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printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


C A Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


Wishes its readers the compliments of 
the season—especially those who have 
already subscribed for 1963 at 8s. for 
12 issues. 


YCND, 2 Carthusian St., London, E.C.1. 


H-BOMB 
WAR. 


what it would 
be like 


THE BLACK 
PAPER 


lf war broke out tomorrow most of us 
on this island would be dead within a 
few hours and those who were 
left alive might well wish they had 
died. 


In a situation like this, each one of us 
clearly has the right to be told what 
will happen, so that we can say yes or 
no to what is being done in our name. 
This report, which has been written 
with the help of scientists, tells you 
what nuclear weapons will do; why 
war by accident is a growing danger; 
what an H-bomb attack would be like; 
and how much protection and chance 


of survival civil defence is really likely 
to give us. 


12 for 4s 6d, 50 for 15s, 100 for 25s, 1,000 
for £11. Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. TERminus 4473. 


Classified 


Tenms : Cash with order, 34. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. Is. extra). Please dom’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
NI. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Theatrical performance 


In aid of War on Want. Saturday 22nd at 3 p.m. 
‘* The Blue Bird,’* by Maeterlinck, at Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith. Tickets from 3s. 6d. to £1 from 
theatre in advance or on day. 


Personal 


Can you provide hospitalty at Christmas for a 
supporter ? Please contact Welfare Grp., C’ttee of 
100. EUS 1377. 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Ahbstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 
Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


Addresses for Christmas Cards and_ telegrams, 
prisoners of conscience in England. Michael Randle, 
Des Lock: Wormwood Scrubs, Du Cane Rd., 
London, W.12. Ian Dixon, Trevor Hatton : Spring 
Hill, Grendon Underwood, Aylesbury, Bucks. Pat 
Pottle, Terry Chandler: Ford, Arundel, Sussex. 


Best wishes for a Happy Christmas and peaceful 
New Year, and appreciative thanks to all who have 
supported our struggle to end political persecution 
in the United States, from the Committee for Demo- 
cratic Rights in the U.S.A. 


Contract and 
Thames Carpet 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Have scooter - will travel - to Israel next year, 
anyone interested. Box No. 138. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Peace workers at loose end over Christmas contact 
Welfare Grp, C'ttee of 100. EUS 1377. 


Personal Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Londoo, N.1. 


Sell Peace News. 


Literature 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housman’s (the 
PN booksellers) can supply promptly any book ino 
print. Mail order service to all parts of the world. 
Book Tokens issued and exchanged. See our large 
stock of books, paper backs, peace literature, 
stationery, greetings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, N.1. (TER 4473.) 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against zpartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


‘“The Common Life" and ‘ Spiritual Living,” a 
newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyak- 
tananda, will be sent free to peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics and 
a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsemham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


Situations vacant 

Lady wanted Monday to Friday afternoons 2.30 to 
6 for very light domestic duties and cookiag for 
widower living alone in Stoke Newington. Good 
remuneration. ‘Phone any evening after 7. PAL 
0193. 


Quaker international work camps. Young man 
wanted quickly, practical and administrative abitiiy. 
to assist the Secretary in organising camps. Should 
be in sympathy with Quaker outlook and free to 
travel. Salary suitable for single man. Apply: 
Friends Service Council, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and sccre- 
tary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


NO 


until 23 Dec, Sunday 


Merseyside: Youth Peace Week. ‘‘ No Place to 
Hide ” Exhibition at Young Socialist Club, Market 
St., Birkenhead. Helpers report there. CND. 


21 December, Friday 


Coventry: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hill St. 
‘Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward Men.” A 
Christmas message with music and festivity. All 
welcome. CND. 


Kingston, Surrey: 8-11 p.m. Eel Pie Island, Twick- 
enham. Christmas Rave. New Sedalia Jazz Band. 
Admission 4s. YCND. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45 p.m. Tower Hill. Luach-hour 
Mtg. Speaker: Rev. Francis Noble. APF 


Londen, E.C.4: 5 p.m. Carol singing on the steps 
of St. Paul's in aid of Algerian Refugees. Volun- 
tary and Christian Services. 


21-22 Dec, Fri-Sat 


Harlow, Essex: 24-hr. public fast against war and 
hunger, Harlow Town Centre. Committee of 100, 
CND. Information: 91 Ladyshot. 


22 December, Saturday 


Bristol 1: Assemble 7 p.m. College Green for torch- 
light Procession and carol service. CND. 


Londen, S.E.3: 10 am. to 8 pm. Leafleting and 
canvassing in Kidbrooke and Eltham, from 141 
Woolacombe Rd. (Kidbrooke SR Stn. Buses 70, 
108a.) Fellowship Party. — 


London, W.C.2: Assemble 10.45 a.m. for Il a.m. 
start, from Manette St. (by Foyle's, Charing Cross 
Rd.). Long-term prisoners support march. Oxford 
St... Park Lane, Piccadilly, Regent St. Disperse 
Portland Place. Leafleters wanted. Do not bring 
posters, Next March: 26 January. 


Dear Mr Macmillan 


“¥ endorse the 30 neutral nations’ appeal to the United Nations asking for 
an immediate test-ban agreement, to take effect not later than January 1, 1963.” 


Address 


Please sign above and return to: 


Eva Latimer, Women Against the Bomb, 
85 Swains Lane, London, N.6, or 

Eileen Bernal, Women Against War, 

21 Torrington Square, London, W.C.1. 


The signatures collected will be presented to Mr. Macmillan by a deputation organised 
by national women’s groups on January Ist at midday. All women are urged to support 
in person if possible, and to march from Caxton Hall at 12.30 p.m. to Admiralty House. 


Lendon, W.6: 3 p.m. Lyric, Hammersmith. ‘' The 
Blue Bird,"* by Maeterlinck, in aid of War om Waat. 
Tickets, prices up to £1, from Lyric. RIV 4432 
and 6000 


Manchester: Assemble 3 p.m. at steps of Albert 
Memorial. Public Assembly, followed by fast. 
Volunteers for fasting, collecting for War on Want 
and selling the Black Paper: Brian Manning, 6 
Norman Rd., Rusholme, Manchester 14. RUS 9517. 
N.W. Committee of 100. 


Wells, Som. : Meet 2.30 under Post Office clock for 
Poster Parade in shopping area and short vigil at 
town Christmas tree. Support and posters wel- 
comed. CND. 


23 December, Sunday 


Grange-over-Sands: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Cartmel._‘* Peace Sunday.'" Grange Peace Group. 


London, S.E.24: 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Hunter's, 210 
Herne Hill Rd. Christmas Service. Speaker : 
Anthony Bates. The Great Companions. 


Londen, §.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Place 
(foot of Lr. Regent St.) West End Poster Parade 
Group. 


23-24 Dec, Sun-Mon 


Southend-on-Sea: 36 hr. fast. Victoria Circus. 
Collectors wanted for Oxfam. Offers: Mrs. 
Short, 5 Satanita Rd. CND. 


24 December, Monday 


London: 6-10.30 p.m. Collections for Oxfam in 
London pubs. Volunteers contact Rita Craft, 57a 
Burnt Ash Rd., S.E.12, LEE 0379, or David 
Deyong, 30 St. Mary Abbott's Court, Warwick 
Gdns., W.14. WES 8807. 


24-25 Dec, Mon-Tues 


Glasgow : 36 hr. fast from 12 noon, Christmas Eve, 
to 12 midnight, Christmas Day, outside St. Andrews 
R.C. Cathedral, Clyde St. Collection for War on 
Want. Scottish Committee of 100. 


Lendea, W.C.2: 5 p.m. Mon. to | am. Tues 
Vigi} at Edith Cavell Statue, St. Martin's Lane (EB. 
side of National Gallery). Volunteers needed for 
half-hour shifts, leafleting, and collecting for Free- 
dom from Hunger. Women Against the Bomb. 
Sheila Deutsch, 1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 
N.W.11. 


London, W.12: I1 p.m.-8 a.m. Outside Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison, Du Cane Rd. Silent vigil of prayer 
and fasting for all in prison for conscience sake. 
Leafleting and West End march earlier in evening. 
(Assemble 9 p.m. Waterloo Place (foot of Lr. Regent 
St.). Details: London Region Christian CND, 5 
Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


27 December, Thursday 


London. E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. E.10 and E.11 Group Mtg. Speaker : 
John Barnard. PPU. 


29 December, Saturday 
London, N.W.1: 7 p.m.-!2. St. Pancras Town Hall. 
New Year's Dance. 7s. 6d. single. 12s. 6d. double. 
La ie Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray's Inn 
Rd., -C.1. 


TERminus 1078. 
1 January, Tuesday 
London, §.W.1: Assemble 12 noon Caxton Hall 
for march to Admiralty House with Petition to 


the P.M. Vigil and wreath-laying, Cenotaph. De- 
tails: Mrs. Latimer, 85 Swains Lane, N.6. 


London, W.C.1: 7.15. 6 Endsleigh Street. Social 
and discussion: ‘“‘ What we want from the PPU.” 
Motions and nominations for National AGM. 
London Area PPU. 


Every week 


Mondays 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 
Mecting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 


vegetarian. £2 15s. CHIswick 3565. 

For sale 

Gestetner Rotary Duplicator with Cabinet. Power 
operated. Gives excellent results. £38. Free 
delivery Southern Counties. Further details from 
Box No. 139. 

Tuesdays 


‘* The Horse & Groom "’ 
A new ‘ Folky"’ 
Proceeds 


Edmonton, N.9: 8 p.m. 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. 
sort of club. Guitarists, singers needed, 
to Edmonton CND. 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. from 47 Moreton Ter- 
race (nr, Belgrave Rd. on 24 bus route), Pimbico. 
Canvassing. CND, C’'ttee of 100, YCND. 


Thursdays 
London, W.12 : 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Fridays 

London, b.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Unioa. 


YCND Centre, 17 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 

London, §.W.1: 10.30 a.m. Canvassing and leaftet- 
ing from 216 Ashley Gdns. (behind Westminster 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.). YCND, C'ttee of 
100, CND. 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Hull; 2.30 p.m. Whitefriargate. Sanity and Peace 

News selling. CND. 

London, N.9: 12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 

Edmonton (in front of car park). Literature Stall, 

Supporters needed to man stall and leaflet. CND. 
Se 


London, W.11; 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Votun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed, "Phone : 
Sec, BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. = — t's 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 


mW CND. 
cr 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's). 
Manning bookstali, leafleting YCND 


Sundays . 
Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). _C’ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.1: ea saad ea eae! 
ic Sinn Rd.) uilding an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 


Service. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘* Fiving Horse’ Hotel tll 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 

0 


Public Mecting. 


Nottingham: 8 p.m. Market Sq. 
YCND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and hand 
canned neople in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS 


It could happen 
WAR BY 


ACCIDENT ? 
by Adam Roberts 


Reprint of Peace News supplement Oct. 26 
Is 6d doz. 7s 6d 100, 70s 1000, post free 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. TER 4473 
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CHILDREN AND NUCLEAR WAR 


How much do children know about nuclear 
war? What do they feel about nuclear 
fall-out and shelters? How does their 
knowledge affect them? And how should 
paremts answer their questions ? 


The Child Study Association of America 
has produced a challenging booklet by 
SibyHe Escalona which attempts to 
answer some of these questions. It is the 
result of considerable research, and has 
been produced in co-operation with the US 
National Institute of Mental Health. The 
Introduction to the booklet says: 


“Until some years ago deep concern over 
survival was limited to scientists and poli- 
tical leaders who knew the full extent of 
the danger. But signs of the nuclear crisis 
are now all around us - in the daily news- 
papers, TV debates, peace rallies, shelter 
drills, public declarations by eminent scien- 
tists. No one escapes awareness of the 
frightening possibilities.” 


The booklet starts by analysing the ways in 
which the nuclear threat affects children, 
and says that 


“A child may ask, ‘ Will there be a war?’ 
and no one can be certain. One cannot tell 
how probable war is. And this is the heart 
of our problem. Human beings are able to 
meet with courage dangers and hardships of 
all sorts. But thev can hardly tolerate sus- 
pended doubt about whether or not. or to 
what degree. there is a danger. . . . Most 
dangers apply only in certain circumstances. 
Even major disasters, overwhelming as they 
are, apply only to a limited number of 
people or exist for a limited time. But 
nuclear war threatens us and our children 
and our children’s children. Its effects 
would be felt by the entire human race for 
countless future generations. No wonder, 
then, that a child’s questions about war 
often arouse in us a sense of helpless 
anxiousness. 


“How much do children know? Appar- 
ently a great deal more than we sometimes 
give them credit for. As soon as 
American families became concerned over 
issues of fall-out, testing and shelter build- 
ing, children also knew about these issues. 
Signs of their awareness turned up in the 
qucstions they asked and even in the games 
they played. ... 


“In October, 1961, when renewed nuclear 
testing aroused world-wide concern, fourth- 


THE YOUNG 


and fifth-graders in a New York City school 
were given a routine assignment. Asked to 
write one question each about themselves, 
their school and the world, 98 per cent of 
these ten- and eleven-year-olds mentioned 
war or bombs or the possibility that there 
might not be a world. . . . American chil- 
dren four years old and upwards are aware 
of a danger to life With greater or lesser 
understanding, they connect this danger with 
the language of nuclear war: fall-out, 
Russia, radiation, H-bomb are all part of 
their vocabulary all these together 
may suggest to children an image of the 
world as an evil, dangerous place. Perhaps 
the most important challenge to parents 
lies in this: how can we help our children 
to achieve a trusting and confident view of 
life in spite of some dreadful aspects of 
present-day existence ? ” 


The booklet then examines the different 
fears of old and young children. Although 
it continually advises that children need re- 
assuring it offers no easy solutions. Chil- 
dren know, it says, if parents are worried, 
and it is useless to evade difficult questions. 
The booklet repeatedly emphasises : 


“A child is helped by knowing that his 
parents are thinking about these issues and 
have some definite ideas about them. 
School-age children cannot judge for them- 
selves the shelter question or the issue of 
nuclear testing. But they draw strength 
from an adult who does not shrink from 
questions and who communicates the feel- 
ing that human life and human values are 
important and worth working for.” 


Although the pamphlet suggests that chil- 
dren of parents who are ~ most engaged in 
the struggle for 2 solution of the world 
crisis” are likely to feel most fear about 
nuclear war, it adds that 


“The very fact that parents are taking an 
active role in world affairs can also instill 
in children a more confident view of the 
future. In the long run this may prove of 
greater basic importance. . . . When parents 
engage in such activity, children come to 
see the possibility of war less as a shadowy 
and frightening background terror than as 
something that can be solved through 
action. 


* Adults, too, have reason to question some 
of the established values. It would not be 
easy - nor honest - to meet adolescent in- 


ONES AND 


A DYING REALITY 


The essay printed below was the winner of 
the over 14-year-old group in the British 
Legion Remembrance Day essay competi- 
tion for children in Wales, The competi- 
tion, originated by the British Legion to 
stimulate interest in Remembrance Day, is 
very popular in Wales, and this year there 
were aearly 100 entries. 


Sarah Smith, the author of this essay, is a 
fifteen-year-old pupil at Larkhil! Grammar 
School, Chepstow, The adjudicator’s com- 
ments were: “ Imaginative, sincere, seem- 
ing genuinely representative of the feelings 
of many intelligent children of her gencra- 
tion.” 

It was one of those days at the beginning 
of November, the warmth of the autumn 
over, the rawness of winter yet to come. 
The city was as if wrapped in a damp 
blanket which stilied the usual hustle and 
noise and where traffic ploughed  short- 
sightedly through the fog’s grey indefinition. 
It was then that I saw, standing out like a 
beacon, a stall covered in tier upon tier of 
scarlet poppies. I bought one. Later at 
home as I took off my coat the poppy 
fluttered to the ground; a red scrap of 
material hardly worth stooping to pick it 
up. 

For many years we have bought poppies to 
remember the soldiers killed in two world 
wars, but how many people ever stop to 
think of the reason? And how many do 
remember ? 

Generations will soon have slipped by since 
the world wars - and these are the genera- 


tions who have lived through and know the 
horror of war; the fear, the air raid warn- 
ings, sleepless nights in air raid shelters, 
terror and blackness. The sight of hun- 
dreds of soldiers being sent abroad, few of 
whom are even expected to return. The 
futility of it all and the utter helplessness 
of being left at home, unable to do some- 
thing, anything to stop the awful waiting. 
Evacuation, rationing, black-outs. 


I am a teenager and know little of war. I 
have read books, scen films and plays. But 
I have never experienced war, No relatives 
of mine were killed - I have no hatred for 
either Germans or Japanese. These wars 
mean nothing to me, and the only war 
which I can contemplate in the future will 
be a four-minute warning, an explosion, 
and nothing. 


So, unfortunately, these are the thoughts of 
most young people, and when our parents 
die there will be nothing left to keep the 
memory alive. Even our parents show the 
complacency of the 1930s, when Remem- 
brance Day did nothing to stop the second 
world war, and will do nothing to stop a 
third, unl¢ss ... 


The poppy lay on the floor, small and in- 
significant. Those other poppies had stood 
out in a sea of grey, to surprise, yes, and 
even to shock me. 

So it is at the moment; war is a dying 
reality the remembrance of, which is sym- 
bolised by that one poppy. To stop other 
wars then remembrance must be like that 
stall of poppies - a living reminder. 
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Children and the bomb: schoolchildren in St. Petersburg, Florida, practise the “duck 
and cover” method of sheltering from attack. The method is used in the children's 
classrooms when the drill presumes that little or no warning of attack would be received. 


dignation with untroubled confidence in 
what we have to offer. .. . Whenever a 
species or a civilisation is confronted by a 
change in circumstances which threatens 
survival one of two things must happen. 
Either patterns of behaviour unsuited to the 
new conditions of life do not change in 
basic ways, and the particular civilisation 
disappears from the face of the earth. 


“Or the civilisation has the resourcefulness 
to adapt to altered circumstance, to change 
itself in such a way as to survive under new 
conditions, 

“We ourselves learned our basic attitudes 
from our parents. And what we learned is 
not in all respects adapted to survival in 
the nuclear age. . . . We must be willing 
to give up some familiar patterns of thought 
and action.” 


The booklet suggests no ready-made 
answers, and the reading list it provides 
(almost exclusively US government publica- 
tions) is markedly less radical than the 
solutions pointed to in the text. Neverthe- 
less, this is an extremely challenging study, 
exhorting parents as it does to assume per- 
sonal responsibility and not leave matters 
to officials and brasshats. It must be hoped 
that the Child Study Association of 
America will soon produce an_ equally 
honest and penetrating analysis of precisely 
what action people can take against the 
nuclear threat. 


“Children and the Threat of Nuclear War” 
is obtainable for 40 cents (plus postage) 
from the Child Study Association of 
America, 9 East 89th Street, New York 28, 
N.Y. 


Esprit de corps 


In a television play the nther night a jar of 
rum drew some nice social comments, One 
could not help being reminded of that other 
famous jar of rum which lost Sam Small 
his medal after the Battle of Waterloo 
(Don't give him ruddy medal, then!” 
And nor they never did.) This one featured 
in the Korean war. 


The company commander, priding himself 
on his judgment of men, wanted to get rid 
of Private Price, a sloppy soldier. Private 
Price wanted nothing better than to be got 
tid of. But the army being what it is, and 
public affairs what they are, they could not 
come to a reasonable agreement. Each gets 
his way in the end, but only after a fearful 
tangle of lies, injustice, and evasion of re 
sponsibility. Private and Major exeunt in 
opposite directions, both smiling and 
content. 


The stampede to Rotherham is something 
of a real-life postscript to the play. In the 
jungle of power tangles known to some as 
western civilisation, men have to walk by 
fiction and not by sight. But still it does 
not seem to occur to the top brasg that 
something is radically wrong. 


Since you are reading this paper we safely 
assume that you, at least, are not satisfied. 
To you we can talk facts, not fiction. These 
are the facts. The lunatic shambles of 
diplomacy by power are supported by a 
quarter of the income tax you pay. This 
paper has no support but what you are pre- 
pared to give. Somebody has to stay awake. 
The matter becomes more urgent each week. 


JACK SHEPHERD 
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Editorial 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


In a fortnight from now the most compre- 
hensive conference of non-aligned peace 
movements since the war is to take place at 
Oxford. Over 80 delegates from about 40 
peace organisations will meet to discuss 
policy, organisation and action. A wide 
variety of organisations, anti-war and anti- 
nuclear, will be represented. 


Such a conference, with delegations from 
almost all organisations concerned primarily 
with peace and critical towards the govern- 
ments of both East and West, could serve 
two valuable purposes: within the move- 
ment it could provide a unique opportunity 
for discussion about ideas, activities and 
organisation, Outside the movement the 
conference could do something to 
strengthen and clarify the concept of the 
non-aligned peace movement - a movement 
which understands that concern for peace 
must override national and ideological 
affiliations. 


Unfortunately, there is 4 danger that the 
conference will not be wholly successful in 
achieving these aims. There is some appre- 
hension that discussion at the conference 
will centre too much on the types of organ- 
isation to be set up, and of action to be 
taken, rather than on ideas. What the non- 
aligned peace movement needs at the 
moment is a greater sense of what we agree 
and disagree about. This could provide a 
sound basis for powerful united action. The 
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fruitful exchange of ideas has been a 
notable feature of many recent international 
meetings, such as the Amsterdam confer- 
ence last month and the international con- 
sultation at Camp Sunnybrook, in the USA, 
last June. At Sunnybrook leaders of vari- 
ous very different student peace organisa- 
tions managed to hammer out a common 
policy statement, though a rather verbose 
one. 


But the more serious danger concerns the 
image of the peace movement as well as its 
ideas. The purpose of the conference being 
to strengthen the independen: peace move- 
ment, it is obviously important that the 
World Council of Peace should not be 
closely associated with it. 


While it must be recognised that the World 
Council of Peace has been hospitable and 


generous on some occasions such as at the 
Moscow Congress last July, it must also be 
faced that it has usually served as the 
apologist and window-dresser for Soviet 
defence and foreign policy. It is impera- 
tive that the non-aligned peace movement 
should break away - and be seen to break 
away - from the very ideas which have got 
the world into the present situation. The 
idea that our weapons are only defensive, 
that the cnemy is aggressive, and that if 
only the other side would be reasonable we 
could have a disarmament agreement, are 
ideas fostered as much by the World 
Council of Peace as by the American or 
British governments. The peace movement 
deserves something more realistic. 


The sincerity of the World Council of 
Peace is not being called in question, and 


no-one will deny the need for dialogue and 
mutual understanding, But a conference 
such as the Oxford one is not the right 
occasion for dialogue with members of the 
World Council of Peace. The European 
Federation Against Nuclear Arms has in- 
vited ten delegates from the World Council 
of Peace to attend as observers the last day 
and a half of the Oxford Conference. This 
in itself is a questionable decision, but there 
is a danger that it may be made worse. 
Members of the WPC have been putting 
some pressure on officers of the European 
Federation Against Nuclear Arms to be ad- 
mitted to the whole conference as observers. 
Members of the WPC frequently imply that 
there is little difference between their view- 
point and that of peace campaigners in the 
West. There are real differences which we, 
and they, must frankly recognise, 


JOnIN BALL'S COLUNIN 


With the score at present well over five 
hundred, and Rotherham still comfortably 
in the lead over Colne Valley, the demo- 
bilisation of the British Army has every 
prospect of being the most keenly observed 
by-election since John Wilkes stood for 
Westminster, 


Unless, that is, the Home Secretary takes 
some form of action to hinder the service- 
men’s plans - and as this column went to 
the printers there was talk of such action 
being taken, 


There is, however, quite a chance that the 
government won't be able to get round the 
present law - in which case a Marx 
brothers situation is bound to develop. To 
take one example alone, there are several 
tegulations about the details of ballot 
papers - size of type, distance apart of 
candidates’ names, etc, If all these are ob- 
served, as they must be, and even if, let us 
say, a mere 200 servicemen actually get 
round to standing for the by-elections, then 
each ballot paper will have to be about 
nine feet long. At the last General Elec- 
tion Rotherham had an electorate of over 
50,000, which is going to mean quite a Jot 
of paper. With papers of this size to be 
checked the count will probably take 
several weeks. If anyone is mean enough 
to demand a recount I doubt if they will get 
through it in time for the next General 
Election. 


But it is not for this sort of reason that 
members of both front benches in the 
Commons want to introduce legislation to 
prevent such an exodus of servicemen, an 
attempt which, I should add, I hope will 
continue to run into trouble. Nor is it to 
keep up the numbers in Her Majesty’s 
Armed Forces. Apparently the reason for 
the intended legislation is to prevent Par- 


liament and the army being brought into 
contempt. 


It seems extraordinary that both bodies are 
still unaware that they are pretty generally 
held in contempt already. 


* * * 


I heard recently that Civil Defence corps in 
various parts of the country were building 
mock “areas of devastation” to simulate 
conditions after a nuclear attack. For 
example, in the Oxford CD, Colonel Blen- 
kinsop reports that eight acres of devasta- 
tion are being constructed at a disused air- 
field near Kidlington. 


Attempting to find out whether any such 
mock devastations exist in the London area, 
I found myself speaking to an official of 
the Westminster CD. “The only mock 
devastations we’ve got are those left from 
the last war,” he explained. I asked him 
where CD personnel trained, and he told 
me that there was a place “ somewhere near 
Wanstead,” but he couldn’t, or wouldn't, 
explain exactly where. 


Before ringing off, I asked who it was I 
had been speaking to. ‘ Westminster Civil 
Defence,” came the curt reply, “I mean, 
what is your name ? ” I asked. 


“Oh, FT can’t tell you that. We like to pre- 
serve anonymity in the Corps. We all 
speak for the whole Corps, and we make a 
strict practice of not giving names. 


“By the way, just before you ring off, can 
I ask you one question?” the anonymous 
official asked. “It’s not a trick question or 
anything, just something I want to know. 
Do you keep any elastoplast at home ? ” 
“Yes, I suppose so,” I replied. 

“Bxactly,” he said. ‘“ And what do you 
keep it for?” 

“Oh, minor accidents and things,” I said, 
rather puzzled. 


“ Quite, That proves my point,” he replied. 
“You see, Civil Defence is like elastoplast. 
Of course, we all hope that there won't be 
a war, but if some damn fool does go and 
press the wrong damn button, then you'll 
need us.” 


I suggested that we would need a lot more 
than elastoplast. 

“Oh, don’t get me wrong, old chap,” he 
said indignantly. ‘I know there’d be the 
most frightful mess if war did break out. 
Frightful mess. All of us in the Corps are 
absolutely with you chaps on that. We all 
want disarmament, only we'd like to see 
multilateral disarmament.” 


I told him that I quite agreed, but didn’t 
trust any of the statesmen to accept the 
risks and uncertainties of a disarmament 
treaty. 


He said that we had elected our govern- 
ment, and that we might soon have another 
election and another chance to choose a 
government. He seemed to think it was a 
very shocking thing to distrust an elected 
government. 

* 2 cs 
I find that I was quite wrong in thinking 
at the time of the Cuba crisis that President 
Kennedy’s distinction between “ offensive” 
and “defensive” missiles was a new one. 
This was brought home to me by an in- 
valuable quotation from The British State 
by James Harvey and Katherine Hood: 
“Admiral Pound . . . in 1932 opened a 
League of Nations discussion on the aboli- 
tion of offensive weapons by maintaining 
that battleships could on no account be 
classed as an aggressive weapon; mean- 
while the War Office, which had just built 
six medium 16-ton tanks, instructed its re- 
presentatives to argue that only tanks of 
more than 20 tons should be classed as 
‘ offensive.’ . . .” 


Emrys Hughes objects 


There are very few Members of Parliament 
who ever dare to disobey the dictates of 
their parliamentary parties. As Christopher 
Hollis said in Can Parliament Survive ? 
“As things are now it would really be 
simpler and more economical to keep a 
flock of tame sheep and from time to time 
to drive them through the division lobbies 
in the appropriate numbers.” 


The penalty for disobedience is the loss of 
the Whip, as a handful of Labour MPs in 
the present Parliament have discovered. 


One of these is Emrys Hughes. 


The Wednesday before last, December 12, 
Emrys Hughes presented his Foreign Bases 
(Removal) motion to the effect “ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to terminate the 
agreement with the Government of the 
United States of America for the siting of 
a Polaris submarine base in Great Britain.” 
Usually an MP’s attendance at a division is 


assured by the Whips who send to all their 
party membcrs a memorandum giving de- 
tails of the motion and the words “ Please 
Attend” underlined one, twice or three 
times according to whether it is a one, two 
or three line Whip. Emrys Hughes, acting 
without the sanctions of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, on this occasion had the 
enterprise to issue a three line Whip him- 
self. 


In his opening speech he listed the bodies 
that have objected to the Polaris base: the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress, “ . . . all 
the great local authorities in that area, 
Glasgow Corporation, Greenock Corpora- 
tion and the county councils adjacent to the 
area,” the TUC and the Labour Party. He 
went on to give his reasons for objecting to 
the Polaris base and to attack Skybolt - 
“an expensive and dangerous weapon 
which even the Americans say is not 


operational.” 


He then said: ‘We are all very glad that 
the Russians had the sense to bring home 
their bombers and their nuclear missiles 
from Cuba, and we wish that in taking 
them back to Russia they had lost them on 
the way.” And most important he pointed 
out that his proposed Bill would enable the 
House for the first time to discuss the im- 
plications of the agreement under which the 
Polaris base was established in this country, 
The motion was opposed by Mr. Anthony 
Kershaw, member for Stroud, and the 


House divided. The motion was lost by 34 
votes to 177, 


Footnote—A request that the US Polaris 
missile base should be removed from the 
Holy Loch is to be made to the govern- 
ment by the town council of Paisley, the 
largest burgh in Scotland, which is about 20 


miles from the base. 
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Christopher Farley 


Mr. T. B. Chavan (left), India’s new 
Defence Minister, and Mr. Nehru on 
a tour of forward positions in N.E. 
India. 


India: the fruits of 
belligerence 


The rights and wrongs are complex: only a 
person execptionally well-informed on the 
Sino-Indian territorial dispute is in a posi- 
tion to pass judgment upon them, It is 
not that the overwhelming majority of 
people are poorly informed - in fact they 
have heard only one assertion. and that 
presented as axiomatic. When Western 
newspapers take it for granted that it is 
simply a matter of bare-faced Chinese 
aggression, it is easy enough to be condi- 
tioned by the conformity of the mass 
media. If. for example. the international 
sub-committee of the Committee of 100 
(Peace News last week) had studied the 
Chinese case, it is doubtful whether it 
would have written to Chou En-lai saying: 
“We hold you and the fellow-members of 
your Government responsible for the resort 
to violence.” 


There is an interesting lesson to be learned 
from Bertrand Russell's recent activities. 
Early in November he wrote to Nehru 
saying that he thought him “ entirely in the 
right” over the boundary dispute. A week 
later he again wrote, saying that it was not 
easy for him to ask Nehru to change his 
mind about a_ cease-fire because “ my 
sympathies are so strongly with India.” In 
a statement Lord Russell described himself 
as a “‘ife-time friend of India - and this 
is no eXaggeration by the man who was 
president of the India League and later 
tepeatedly praised Nehru for his leadership 
and his policy of non-alignment. 


Yet what happened when Lord Russell had 
the opportunity to hear the cases presented 
in London by the diplomats of China and 
India ? By the end of the month he was 
saying : 


“When the Sino-Indian border conflict 
began, I thought that India was in the 
right and that China was the aggressor. 
T telegraphed to both Nehru and Chou 
En-lai urging a cease-fire. In consequence 


the Chinese Chargé d‘Affaires and the 
Indian High Commissioner both came to 
see me and at great lengths set forth 
their respective points of view, which 
they supported by documents. I dis- 
covered that the Chinese case was .very 
much stronger than 1 had thought and 
also that it was very doubtful whether 
the Chinese were the first aggressors.” 


The line to which the Chinese were with- 
drawing, Russell went on, conceded even 
more than India claimed, except in Ladakh 
where the Indian case was “ very shaky” - 
he recalled that the Chinese had construc- 
ted a great military road there without the 
Indians even being aware of it, “If India 
continues the fighting, it will only be for 
reasons of prestige and national pride. If 
they continue for such reasons they will 
forfeit the respect of all impartial or peace- 
loving persons.” 

If one of the few people who has had the 
opportunity to hear and discuss the Chinese 
case, and one whose sympathies are so 
clearly with India, has altered his views to 
this extent, it indicates the difficulty of 
people who are expected to make judgments 
without knowledge Fortunately, however, 
this is not really required of us. The rights 
and wrongs are ccmplex enough, but to try 
as a first essential to establish them is to get 
one’s priorities all wrong. There are far 
larger issues at stake than border territory, 
and it should be to India’s embarrassment 
that she has been the one to point to them 
in the past. 


It was India’s glory that she taught that no 
conceivable dispute could be more import- 
ant than the threat of extended warfare. 
Over Korea, Indo-China, Suez, Hungary. 
the Arab-Israeli dispute and other lesser- 
known conflicts. it was India who urged 
that reason, moderation and compromise 
must take precedence over both sides’ valid 
grievances. If this was painful and involved 
national pride and loss of face, then it was 


Uncertain frontier 


In the recent highly-charged atmosphere 
caused by the military conflict on the Sino- 
Indian boundary the realities of the 
boundary and its history have been largely 
forgotten. In fact, before this year the US 
had never formally endorsed the McMahon 
fine, and even now the Chinese Nationalist 
government is making claims on India’s 
northern boundary similar to, or greater 
than, those of communist China. Below we 
print some quotations which indicate the 
way the American attitude to the Sino- 
Indian border dispute has changed. 


“In Washington, the Secretary of State (Mr. 
Herter) said at a news conference on Nov- 
ember 12 that the US Government had in- 
sufficient evidence on which to base an 
opinion on the Sino-Indian border dispute; 
there was “no first-hand knowledge of a 
definitive border which could rightly be 
claimed by either side,” and, so far as he 
knew, the USA had never officially endorsed 
the McMahon Iine. 

‘“We naturally assume.” he added, “ that 
the claims made by the Indians are en- 
tirely valid, but from the point of view of 
what you might call an objective reading 


we have no basis to go on; we have only 
the word of a friend.” Any decision on the 
merits of the case could only be taken after 
one side or the other had appealed to the 
UN on the ground that the situation con- 
stituted a threat to international peace.” - 
Keesing's Contemporary Archives, Novem- 
ber 21-28, 1959. 


* * % 


“The drawing together of India and the 
United States in these changed circum- 
stances was illustrated and helped by the 
statement of Mr. Galbraith, the American 
Ambassador here, who said that Washing- 
ton regarded the McMahon Line as the 
legal international boundary.” - The Times, 
report from Delhi, October 29, 1962. 


* * * 


“This evening we pulled out our 1940 
Oxford Advanced Atlas to show our 12 and 
14-year-old sons the McMahon _iline. 
Imagine our surprise to find instead the 
boundary line between India and Tibet to 
be virtually that now claimed by China.” - 
New York Times, letter from John O. 
Crane, November 26, 1962. 


the duty of neutrals to offer their services 
to the belligerents as genuinely disinterested 
parties working for a cease-fire and the 
conditions for a permanent settlement. 

Yet what has been the attitude of India in 
this dispute? All the old lessons have been 
forgotten, neutrals have been scorned and 
belligerence has won the day, To Russell's 
plea to accept the cease-fire offered by 
Chou En-lai, Nehru replied: “Chou En- 
lai’s offer of a cease-fire... is in fact a 
demand for surrender, No country, 
much less India, can submit to the military 
dictates of an aggressor... . There can be 
no compromise with aggression.” 

And what must be the consequences for 
India of general war with China? They 
are worth spelling out. 


First. general war means the involvement 
of the major powers, Already they are 
sending arms to India, and China must 
be considering the adequacy of her own 
weapons. It is dificult to imagine circum- 
stances in which two Asian nations of this 
size can be long in conflict without involv- 
ing a formal alignment of the nuclear 
powers. It is instructive, incidentally, to 
see the danger of long-standing ‘“ routine “ 
supplies of surplus military hardware by 
the giants: they find themselves involved 
in a conflict which they make global. 
Secondly, India’s traditional non-alignment 
must come to an end if the fighting con- 
Uinues. She has appealed desperately for 
military support from outside. She enjoys 
a public opinion which will clearly demand 
long-term hostility towards China, The vast 
increase in American aid which belliger- 
ence towards China brings as a reward will 
be a temptation to India which it will be 
difficult to resist. 


Thirdly, continued and = general warfare 
must bring about the collapse of Indian 
democracy. Militarism always puts extreme 
pressure on democratic institutions; when 
these are already weakened by their youth 
and by national poverty, they scarcely 
stand a chance. Democracy throughout 
Asia will be much weaker with military 
tule in India. — 

Fourthly, world effects of war with China 
will be disastrous. It will be the end of 
India the mediator, with no obvious suc- 
cessor. It could bring about the fall of 
Khrushchev (who has clearly staked his 
reputation on a settlement) and his replace- 
ment by a Stalinist who will not share his 
obvious desire to lower the temperature of 
the cold war. 

Fifthly, it will mean nuclear war. The 
Great Powers cannot long be _ involved 
in such a war without using the major 
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weapons at their disposal, Not only will 
the sub-continent of India be destroyed, 
but most of the rest of the inhabitants of 
the planet. 


These are the considerations which India 
must weigh. These are the fruits of con- 
tinued belligerence. They are known to the 
Indian Government, for she has used just 
such arguments many times before. The 
tragedy of the Indian response to China is 
that it reveals that the arguments never 
meant much: they are suitable for others 
but not applicable to oneself, The cease- 
fire which the Chinese offered did not pre- 
sume to determine the territorial dispute 
but merely to easc it and make negotia- 
tions possible. The Government of India 
wants all territory satisfactorily disposed of 
before negotiations can begin. Even in 
terms of crudest self-interest, it is hard to 
see what can come of such short-sighted- 
ness. 

Whatever the outcome, Nehru and the 
Indian Government will have difficulty on 
the world stage in future, Every year and 
every month loca] disputes become more 
dangerous. Cease-fire consequently becomes 
that much more important. Yet it is cease- 
fire which India now believes to be nothing 
but a trick. One cannot treat a priority in 
such a manner and hope to remain a 
spokesman for peace. If the crisis is over- 
come, the Indian peace movement will be 
not only decimated but on a comparable 
footing to that in other countries : it will 
have to oppose adamantly its own Govern- 
ment’s belligerence, and will find little to 
support. And it will have to face a public 
opinion which is as frightening as almost 
anything to be found in industrialised 
countries. 

In both the Cuban and Sino-Indian crises, 
it has been the powers involved who have 
been the most helpless. Any constructive 
action was interpreted as a trick if made by 
the opponent or an act of appeasement if 
made by one’s own Government; whereas 
any aggressive action was bound to involve 
the threat of thermonuclear destruction. 
The need for neutrals is becoming stronger 
in this situation. and it is this which makes 
the demise of India more painful. 

In both crises, also, the easing of tension 
has come about not by negotiations but by 
unilateral action by one of the belligerents. 
This was as might have been expected. It 
is absurd to hope for negotiations when 
passions are aroused; negotiations demand 
the spirit of concession, whereas conflict 
demands the spirit of truculence. It would 
be a sad oversight if the unilateralist move- 
ment were not to recognise the strength of 
its own case. 
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Albert Hunt 


The auditorium of 
the Victoria Theatre, 
Stoke-on-Trent 


THE THEATRE 


OF THE 


EVERYDAY 


To me Stoke-on-Trent has, until recently, 
been linked with the name of one man - 
Stanley Matthews. Once, when the Stoke 
City football club threatened to sell 
Matthews, there was a petition, signed by 
thousands, and a public meeting. And dur- 
ing the years that Matthews was at Black- 
pool, Stoke City declined; until not long 
ago, Matthews was brought back at an age 
when nobody should still be playing foot- 
ball at all - so that Stoke City are now 
pressing for promotion. And when Mat- 
thews isn’t playing, thousands stay away 
from the game. 


Matthews is one of the great popular enter- 
tainers of the age. When you're watching 
him. the result matters, of course. But what 
really draws the crowd is the intense, imme- 
diate pleasure, direct, moment-by-moment, 
which Matthews gives in the way he helps 
to shape that result, What he does with a 
football becomes important tn its own right. 
Watch him as he sends an opponent off 
balance with the merest twitch of his hips, 
then waits for him to recover and does it 
again. Watch him stop, shuffle lazily for- 
ward, then dart away with the ball appar- 
ently tied to his boot. Or watch him, when 
the mood is on him, take charge of a game 
completely, set his own pace, and create a 
different pattern. Matthews gives wit and 
inventiveness concrete expression through 
his body, his feet and a ball. And because 
you've kicked a ball yourself you know just 
how impossible Matthews is. Or, rather, he 
makes you aware of the possibilities of your 
own body and feet. To those who respond 
to the language of football, Matthews com- 
municates directly an experience of excite- 
ment and delight. 


When Matthews is playing for Stoke he 
belongs to a community. And it is to this 
same community, of roughly 500,000 
people, that a new theatre which opened in 
October is hoping to belong. 


The Victoria Theatre, on the main road 
between Stoke and Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
was a small, increasingly derelict cinema 
dating from the First World War. This 
autumn it has become the first permanent 
home of Stephen Joseph's Studio Theatre. 


Studio Theatre is a small experimental 
group which has been working in the North 
and Midlands for the last seven years. The 
company has spent its summer seasons at 
the Library Theatre in Scarborough, where 
it has attracted a varied audience, mainly of 
visitors hiding from the rain. But for the 
last three winters the group has presented 
plays in the municipal hall at Newcastle- 
under-Lyma, There was a talk of a Civic 
Theatre being formed in Newcastle and 
handed over to Joseph. But when this 
autumn the Victoria became available, 
Stephen Joseph, tired of repeated delays, 
decided to create his own alternative civic 


theatre. He acquired the lease, tore out the 
seats, had a new lighting system installed, 
the place decorated, and a coffee bar put in. 
Granada supplied 340 tip-up seats, and with 
the help of friendly architects, contractors 
and voluntary workers the place was trans- 
formed in a matte: of weeks. 


The idea of an alternative civic theatre is 
one which the theatre's young director, 
Peter Cheeseman, and Geraldine Purnell, 
his assistant, are now trying to translate 
into reality. The problems and the possi- 
bilities are clearly different from those pre- 
sented by Scarborough. At Scarborough 
the audience was constantly changing, but 
in Stoke there is the opportunity of making 
the theatre part of a local community. 
Those in charge are fully aware of this. 


Rejecting the idea of a Theatre Club - this, 
they feel. would only encourage the belief 
that theatre belongs to an in-group - they 
have from the start made contacts with 
local schools, arranging to take parties of 
children round the theatre to show them 
how things work and let them talk to the 
actors, with local colleges of further educa- 
tion, with adult education groups, and with 
Keele University. The response has been 
enthusiastic, though an approach to the 
trades unions has roused very little interest. 
From an organisational point of view, then, 
the theatre is alive to the possibilities. But 
the success of a theatre depends, not so 
much on organisation (important though 
this is), as on a sense of dramatic purpose. 
And about this I am less sure. 


Studio Theatre is not committed to any par- 
ticular kind of play, but is committed to a 
type of theatre. The Jarge stage at the 
Victoria is in the middle of the theatre. 
The spectators look down from terraces of 
seats that rise steeply from all sides of the 
stage, and the actors enter down the corner 
aisles. There is no scenery - just props 
which are carried off and on. The setting is 
created in sound and light. 


Now it is. T think, important that groups 
should be experimenting with different kinds 
of staging, and that a group should adopt 
theatre-in-the-round as the basis of its style 
is fine, But a shape of stage is not in itself 
a dramatic purpose. Behind Studio 
Theatre’s experiment is a vague concept of 
“live theatre.” Stephen Joseph describes 
the company’s aim as to offer “ good plays, 
new plavs. classics and successful commer- 
cial plays.” And David Campton - a writer 
closely linked with the group - says in the 
current programme, “A really live theatre 
should be able to find room .. . for any 
kind of play: custard-pie farce, kitchen-sink 
drama, intellectual goonery - and tuppence- 
coloured swashbuckling.” 

This seems to me to be true only if a group 


has a very precise sense of what is meant 
by “live theatre’: a determination to create 


a theatre language to which “any kind of 
play“ can be shaped. In France, Plan- 
chon, at Villeurbanne, was asked by his 
audience to put on the “ tuppence-coloured 
swashbuckling ” of The Three Musketeers. 
He did, but by shaping it to his own style, 
with music-hall gags, gestures from popular 
cinema, as well as parodies of Claudel, he 
transformed the swashbuckling into an in- 
strument of serious dramatic purpose - the 
anarchic debunking of “la gloire.” 


Studio Theatre. on the other hand, seems to 
exist simply for theatre-in-the-round, and to 
assume that putting anything in the round 
generates its own excitement. And so 
David Campton’s Usher (adapted from 
Edgar Allan Poe’s short story) becomes 
simply an exercise in reviving what Camp- 
ton calls “ highly-coloured melodrama.” 


The purpose of presenting a play like Usher 
is, presumably, to demonstrate to an un- 
familiar audience that theatre can be ex- 
citing. But in fact it simply demonstrates 
the limitations of theatre, and the particu- 
Jar limitations cf theatre-in-the-round. 


Campton gives us a mad brother and sister, 
dressed in black; a dumb servant with a 
dragging leg, whose hawk-like shape is 
thrown in monstrous shadows across the 
stage; an attempted murder in a vault con- 
sisting of the placing of a coffin in a pool 
of light and the sound of water dripping 
down imaginary walls; and a final scene in 
which the beautiful Madeline totters on to 
the stage in a grimy shroud, having 
scratched her way out of a coffin, while all 
around the invisible house collapses in 
sound. 


The point is that melodrama depends abso- 
lutely on carrying immediate conviction. 
Think of Hitchcock. His stories are pre- 
posterous. But a close-up of eyes looking 
at you through rain from behind hypnotic- 
ally swinging windscreen-wipers draws you 
in to the picture, works on you physically. 
The conditions of theatre, and especially 
theatre-in-the-round, prevent any such in- 
volvement. The players do their best, but 
the most convincing sound effects can’t 
compete with the motor bikes on the New- 
castle road: and the most startling changes 
of light simply call attention to the man 
working his elaborate switches in a box you 
can see. And as figures carry on props in 
the between-scenes twilight, and other 
figures take up carefully calculated posi- 
tions on the stage, and dead bodies rise and 
walk off, conviction drains away. An 
attempt is being made to create illusion in 
a theatre where illusion is impossible. For 
a play like Usher either works as illusion or 
it doesn’t work at all. And when it comes 
to illusion, Hitchcock has the “ live theatre” 
knocked cold. 

And yet - the theatre has an excitement to 


offer which Hitchcock and Z Cars can't 
give. Only it’s not the excitement of illu- 


sion. Which brings me back to Stanley 
Matthews, 


On a football pitch Matthews talks to 
people in a language they can understand. 
They understand it because they share it - 


they've kicked a ball themselves in the - 


school yard and the back streets. It means 
something to them. concretely. They're in- 
volved in a way that they're not involved 
when watching Bob Monkhouse on the 
telly. 

Moreover, the involvement is shared. In 
towns the size of Stoke - spreading, sprawl- 
ing. incoherent - the football team becomes 
the focal point of what is left of a com- 
munity. The players come from God 
knows where, but the team belongs to 
Stoke. On the terraces a splintered com- 
munity comes together in a common excite- 
ment. 


And, moreover, though the crowds at a 
football match are involved, they’re also 
critically alive. They wouldn't know good 
theatre from bad: but they know good 
football. And when it’s bad they say so. 
Even in the excitement and the enjoyment 
they're saying: “Christ! what a pass! ” 
There’s no passive acceptance here, 


When Planchon went to Villeurbanne he 
said he wanted to make theatre as popular 
and exciting as football, But he didn't 
begin with a concept of “really live 
theatre” and “good plays” of any kind. 
He began by asking what would excite 
people in a particular context. what their 
immediate and deepest concerns were - 
and began building up a language from 
there. 


What kind of theatre would make sense in 
Stoke - not, of course, to all the 500,000, 
but to enough people to keep the Victoria 
alive ? There isn’t an easy answer: if there 
were, provincial theatre wouldn’t be in the 
state it is. But it is only by asking such 
questions, by exploring the lives and con- 
cerns of a community, by experimenting 
with a group working in that community 
that anybody is going to develop a 
genuinely vital theatre, 


Tn one of his poems Brecht speaks of the 
everyday theatre “whose stage is the 
strect.” 


Look - the man at the corner re-enacting 

The accident, 

Don’t declare this man is not an artist. . . 

If vou declare: \, 

He is no artist, : 

He may reply: 

You are not men. 
Matthews belongs to the theatre of the 
everyday: Usher doesn’t. Somehow the 
link between the street and the arena must 
be made. But meanwhile let's be thankful 
for Stephen Joseph. He’s acted while other 
people have talked; and his action has put 
a theatre in the Potteries. 
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The tendency to institutions 


‘The Last Refuge. A survey of residential 
institutions and homes for the aged in Eng- 
land and Wales, by Peter Townsend. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 60s.) 


One of the most extraordinary features of 
our society, sociologically, is its tendency 
to put people in prison. I am not thinking 
here of imprisonment as a penal sanction, 
but of the way in which other institutions 
with no ostensible penal intention tend to 
conform to the prison pattern. Years ago 
Melitta Schmideberg asked why the English 
ruling class puts its children for choice into 
concentration camps: she was thinking of 
the late XIX and early XX century public 
school - nowadays it doesn't, but puts them 
into open prisons instead. Brixton or Wake- 
field is very like a bad public school - the 
same dirt, discomfert, arbitrariness and bull, 
barely palliated by those of the staff who 
still have humane intentions: our open 
prisons are like very much better ones - or 
rather, some of our schools, however ad- 
mirably intentioned, still have about them 
so much of the prison that any ex-boarding- 
school boy fits into jail routine with a sense 
of “ going back.” Much the same ts true of 
the Services 


It ts not simply that institutional life is in- 
stitutional life - there is the same taste 
about some hospitals, particularly for the 
resident nursing staff: yet our mental hos- 
pitals, which have for the sake of the 
patients to be to some extent custcdial as 
well as institutional, have gone farthest to 
get rid of the custodial manner. 


Hauser probably comes closest to putting 
his finger on the real resemblance - the 
Prison institution treats people as naughty 
children, not as people: it is the microcosm 
of the paternalistic society. And like the 
injudicious parent who, under the pretext of 
discipline or education, acts out aggressive 
fantasies on the object least able to defend 
itself, the child, paternalism in society picks 
naturally on the most vulnerable people. 


Once this pattern is pointed out clearly, even 
those involved in the process recognise and 


repudiate it. One must hope that Peter 
Townsend's account of our treatment of the 
“aged poor” - people, that is, too old to 
live alone but unable to afford paid help - 
will produce at least as great a change in 
old people's homes as the protests of edu- 
cationists have produced in the school. It 
is bad enough that we may have for a 
while to house such people in old unsuit- 


able premises - the workhouses which were 
“abolished ~ on paper years ago, but still 
exist. The inexcusable part is the institu- 
tional tendency to allow the old patients to 
become institutional “ unpersons,” allowed 
no privacy or possessions, the sexes separ- 
ated; rebuked, manipulated or ignored. 

This is to say nothing against the devotion 
of many matrons and nurses in such places 


who avoid letting things slide, who manage 
to treat their charges as people in spite of 
their quirks, their problems, the oldness of 
the premises, and the natural difficulties 
which the mental and physical state of the 
aged may entail. The difficulty is cultural - 
those who have not the resources of mind 
to respond humanely to such problems fall 
back on the traditional remedy, the tradi- 
tional method of ‘“ handling ” human beings 
to save the trouble of making proper human 
contact with them, and in our society this 
is the method of the jail. 


Townsend's concern is not, of course, with 
this kind of cultural speculation. He has 
simply written a factual survey of the pre- 
sent state of institutions for the old, with 
full statistics, comparison of good and bad 
institutions of the kind, and some important 
suggestions for future action. But for those 
of us whe are concerned with wider con- 
texts of social psychiatry the problem here 
is only a special case of one which is far 
more general, the problem of the coercive 
attitude of mind. Townsend gives a poig- 
nant litle vignette of an old lady “ bawled 
out” by an attendant - I was going to say 
“warder” - for putting a piece of coal on 
the fire because she was cold: I see the 
attendant’s point, for old folk can be con- 
fused, they can fall into fires, or even try 
to make up gas fires with coals - and yet 

“Another woman to whom I was 
talking in a distant corner remarked, ‘ You 
just have to ignore them, my dear, and 
keep yourself to yourself’” . Linings- 
up, leave passes, and anything but love. We 
have been here before. 


Two aspects of institutional life : 

above, in this day-room in a former work- 
house, an attempt has been made to relieve 
the bleakness with flowers and a birdcage, 
but it is still segregated for men only, and 
there is nothing for them to do 


left, a bedroom in a_ newly-built local 
authority home, from which all sign of 
human life has been banished by the obses- 
sive tidiness of those in charge. 
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Peter Cadogan 


RUSSIA’S MEDIAEVAL POLITICS 


A Key to Soviet Politics, by Roger Pethy- 
bridge. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 


The Russian Revolutions, by David Foot- 
man. (Faber, 9s, 6d.) 


A Key to Soviet Politics is one of those 
“ indispensable’ books that few will ever 
get time to read and so is worth reviewing 
at some length. 


Since the neo-Byzantine realities of Russian 
politics are beyond the common run of 
English scholars we are usually dependent 
upon the brilliant exiles. Most of them are 
in America, but we have our Deutscher, 
Schapiro and Zorza. But in this book we 
have someone who is clearly a master of 
our own brand of historical empiricism but 
appreciates nevertheless the medieval sig- 
nificance of twenticth century Russia. 


Mr. Pethybridge makes no allowances for 
beginners - a refreshing change. This is a 
book for those who know something of 
Russian history and who are prepared for 
200 pages of hard work. 


The major interest groups in the Soviet 
Union are examined in turn - the party, the 
government bureaucracy, the technical élite, 
the army, and the secret police. Then each 
is related to the great internal crisis of June, 
1957, when Khrushchev was defeated in the 
Presidium of the party by seven votes to 
three. (Suslov, man of the centre, did not 
commit himself.) The book tells the story 
of how Khrushchev then proceeded to turn 
the tables on Molotov, Malenkov and the 
yest. 


To find something like this in English 
politics we have to go back to the days 
when Charles I intrigued simultaneously 
with Irish Catholics, Scots Presbyterians, 
Anglicans, the French King, the Dutch 
stadholder, and the Pope. 


Each of the interest groups constituted a 
conspiratorial political faction, and the plots 
and counter-plots were all the more lively 
because of the relegation of the secret 
police consequent upon the execution of 
Beria. 

The problems apparently dividing the fac- 


tions, te. agriculture, consumers versus 
heavy industry, foreign policy and economic 
organisation are considered one by one and 
it is shown that the real issue was none of 
them. The real issuc was the struggle for 
power as a thing in itself. Who was to be 
Stalin’s heir ? 

Kremlinology is a real science, because 
Russian politics, being neo-medizval, is 
conducted in language that is essentially 
sopian. The facts of power are always 
set out in terms others than the real ones, 
and the poor student has not only to inter- 
pret the idiom but to see the contradictory 
image beyond the idiom. The important 
thing nor to do is to write it all off as “an 
enigma,” and this book is an invaluable 
demonstration of method. 


Fortunately there is always the acid test of 
interpreting all Russian words in terms of 
Russian deeds and discounting the words 
that fail to fit. (Thus in present circum- 
stances “complete and general disarma- 
ment” is as meaningless as ‘“ peaceful co- 
existence” - both signify about as much as 
did the late Senator McCarthy when he 
talked about “the free world.”) All power 
politicians abuse language in this way, but 
Khrushchev is the more brass-faced about 
it as he squeezes the last drop of advantage 
out of the remote revolutionary past of 
“ communism ” and beats his Russian oppo- 
nents about the head with a truncheon in- 
scribed “‘ Lenin.” 


On what seems to me to be the critical 
point one must take issue with Mr. Pethy- 
bridge. It concerns the role of the Red 
Army and the associated secret police. He 
belittles the political importance of the 
Army as “an interest group of secondary 
importance like the intelligentsia” (p. 128) 
and as “a useful standby, that was all it 
amounted to” (p. 130). 


But the historical quality of the book is 
such that the author himself provides all 
the evidence to contradict his own case. 


“It now appears that Malenkov and 
Beria alone arranged the principal post 


allotments after Stalin's death... 
Security troops under Beria’s command 
sealed off Moscow city on March 6th, 
1953” (p. 43). 


On the subject of Malenkov’s fall in Jan- 
uary, 1955: 


“The Army, which was fed by heavy in- 
dustrial products, came down on Khrush- 
chev’s side in a statement by Zhukov.” 
(p. 56.) 


Then again: 

“ Bulganin’s defection (June, 1957) was a 
big loss to Khrushchev, but it was more 
than compensated for by Zhukov’s deci- 
sive adherence to him. . . . The Army 
was the only All-Union hierarchy left 
besides the party after decentralisation.” 
(p. 86.) 


Once more: 
“The military budget was increased by 
over twelve per cent by the session of 
the Supreme Soviet which witnessed 
Malenkov's demotion in 1955. This was 
probably Khrushchev’s reward to the 
Army.” (Footnote, p. 89.) 


There follows this remarkable account of 

the June 1957 events “from reliable Polish 

sources : ” 
“The opposition to Mr. Molotov was led. 
not by Mr. Khrushchev, but by Marshal 
Zhukov. It was he who took up the 
cudgels with Mr. Molotov, challenging 
the Presidium’s right to remove officials 
appointed by the Central Committee, and 
calling for a meeting of the whole com- 
mittee. . . . Marshal Zhukov demanded 
and won an adjournment of the Presi- 
dium meeting. He then issued instruc- 
tions through military channels that every 
member of the Central Committee was to 
be hurried to Moscow in military aircraft. 
Every resource of the army and air force. 
including jet planes, was brought into 
action.” (p. 105.) 

And finally: 
“ Moscow Radio on July 6 cited Zhukov 
as saying that the Soviet armed forces 
were ‘rallying solidly round the Central 


Cominittee." (p. 116.) 

So it is that the author, by disinterested 
scholarship, provides the evidence that 
demolishes his own thesis on the unim- 
portance of the army. This is the only way 
to explain the obscurity and entanglement of 
what follows: “ Zhukov and the armed 
forces at his back had been allowed to play 
a crucial supporting réle to Khrushchev in 
the June crisis.” (p. 152.) Who did the 
“allowing”? How can a réle that is 
“crucial” also be ‘“‘ supporting ” ? 


Mr. Pethybridge, empirical to the end, 
draws no conclusions for the future. Those 
of us who are engaged in the anti-war 
struggle cannot, alas, afford that academic 
luxury. May this reviewer at least suggest 
this much - “ Watch Zhukov and the army 
- and Suslov in the party.” 


* * . 


We really do need a good history of Russia 
for young people. Regrettably The Russian 
Revolutions is not it. David Footman has 
given us another text-book that tries to say 
something about everything and fails in- 
evitably. Ending the story in the ’thirties, 
after starting from the cighteenth century, 
is quite inexcusable. 


There is not a single quotation from source 
material in all the 136 pages of the book. 
Peter the Great is mentioned in parenthesis 
only, and the significance of the army he 
created is lost entirely. The secret police is 
introduced “incidentally.” Any account of 
the Russian Empire - the Tartar, Baltic and 
Turkish conflicts - goes wholly by default. 
Of the critically important Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904 we are told “It was a war 
that Nicholas might well have avoided had 
he listened to the right advisers”! 


Mr. Footman seems not to have asked, 
much less answered, the primary question, 
“What purpose is my book intended to 
serve?” In consequence, by its very 
diffuseness, it serves no purpose at all. 
Even the title is misleading. 


Young people need history written with 
imaginative selectivity. 


Dai Vaughan 


Selected Poems, by Gregory Corso. (Eyre 


& Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) 


One approaches the work of a Beat poct 
half expecting inadequacy and half expect- 
ing scripture. From Gregory Corso one gets 


both. 


A point to be borne in mind from the out- 
set is that Beathood, like old surrealism, is 
not cnly a corpus of works in various 
media. but - in theory at least - a way of 
life: and it might be argued that a Beat 
poem finds its justification more in the 
manner and fact of its being written than 
in any assessible quality of the work pro- 
duced. However, we can judge a book only 
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for its merit as reading matter, and in fact 
Corso’s poems stand up well to such judg- 
ment. He is concerned not to enshrine 
Truth in golden syllables, but to explore the 
world around him. and this he does with 
language often as_ sensitive as _ cats’ 
whiskers. 

Death is but is not lasting. 

To pass a dead bird, 

the notice of it is, 

yet walking on, 

is gone 

but for thought 

and thought is alt I know of death. 


Corso’s style, especially in the later poems, 
tends towards the lyrical. Lyricism involves 
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such stopping of lines and disposition of 
rhymes as to invest the verse with a lilt 
exceeding and cutting across the natural 
rhythms of speech. With Corso the rhythms 
rarely become explicit. His lyrical tendency 
is rather implied through its secondary 
characteristics, in his ability to twist diction 
as in the above quotation, or to use such 
archaic forms as “ spake,” without offence - 
a matter of keeping the words at a distance 
from the ideas. This gives a peculiar and 
engaging quality to such poems as the long 
Marriage, where the pros and cons of get- 
ting marricd are mused upon with irony 
and insight. and which gains much of its 
worth from the fact that it considers future 
possibilities rather than established states. 


Now and then Corso writes simply bad 
lines, but more often his failures stem from 
the essentials of his style. What seems to 
happen is that the delicate balance between 
janguage and observation is upset, and the 
words used become totally dissociated from 
real experience: 


Dessert came in the spindly hands of 
stepmother 


I wanted to drop fire-engines from my 
mouth ! 


But in ran the moonlight and grabbed 
the prunes. 


Again like the surrealists, Beat artists steer 
close to that perilous boundary between re- 
vitalising our awareness and creating an 
empty fairyland from the very means of 
their exploration. Kenneth Patchen, who at 
his best can announce a symbolic world 
with unnerving parallels to our own, has a 


poem called “ The Murder of Two Men by 
a Young Kid Wearing Lemon-Coloured 
Gloves” which consists simply of the word 
“wait,” peppered apparently at random 
about the page, followed by the word 
“now.” If this can be accepted as poetry, 
even humorous poetry, then a myth has 
been created which can perpetuate itself 
through auto-suggestion. Likewise, to 
swallow Corso’s poetry whole would be to 
commit oneself te the familiar and tempt- 
ing fallacy of the “omnipotence of 
thought.” 


But when all the distinctions are plotted 
and done with, the fact remains that good 
poetry is what makes you better and bad 
poetry is what makes you worse. And by 
this criterion most of Corso’s poems are 
good ones. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Christmas Service Sunday, Dec. 23, at 
3.30 p.m. at Mrs. Hunters, 210 Herne 
Hill Rd. S.E.24, Speaker, Antony 
Bates. 


I renounce war and I! will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
-nember is the basis of the Peace 
?ledge Union send your pledge to 
2PU Headauarters Dick Sheppard 
touse 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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Michael Freeman 


S. Rhodesia nearer war 


Last Friday's elections in Southern Rhodesia 
were won by the white supremacist 
Rhodesia Front. In a country with a popu- 
lation of 3,500,000 Africans and 250,000 
Europeans, they won the right to form the 
government by virtue of support from 
about 40,000 European voters. 


At a press conference held in London on 
Monday by ZAPU, the illegal S. Rhodesian 
African nationalist party, the Rev, N. Sit- 
hole, the party’s acting leader, commented: 
“T am delighted at the outcome of the elec- 
tions because the issues are now clear be- 
tween black and white.” When asked what 
the effect of the election result would be, he 
said: 

“The situation is such that violence is 

inevitable. . . . It is the logical conse- 

quence of the present situation.” 


He went on to say that “the Rhodesia 
Front will precipitate a crisis which will 
redound to the advantage of ZAPU. We 
have tried all constitutional methods. The 
next step is the revolutionary method.” 


It would be easy to read these statements 
together to show that ZAPU is now 
officially turning to violence. But this is 
too simple a view of the situation. ZAPU 
leaders have constantly declared their belief 
in non-violence. But this has never meant 
much more than a preference for negotia- 
tion and “ constitutional methods ” to open. 
violent revolution; it was certainly not 
grounded in any deep understanding of 


£125 from fast 


A fast against nuclear war - but for War 
on Want - ‘raised £125 in Birmingham Jast 
weekend. Thirty-three people took part in 
the 48-hour fast, 23 for the whole time. 


Phitip Seed told Peace News last Monday 
that the fast, organised by the West Mid- 
lands Committee of 100, was supported 
very generously by poorer and coloured 
people. The fasters, he said, were a good 
cross section of the movement and a mix- 
ture of old and young. Christine Edwards, 
a mother of four, who had just completed 
seven days in jail for non-payment of a fine 
imbeaed at Honnington, took part in the 
ast. 


In addition to the fasts reported in last 
week’s Peace News there are to be fasts 
over the Christmas period in Dundee, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Oxford, Harlow, Kings- 
ton, Croydon, Orpington, Stevenage, South- 
end, Reading and London. In addition 
there will be fasts in Italy, Sweden, and 
possibly France and Germany. 


Consulate sit-down 


The British Consulate in Goteborg, Sweden. 
was surrounded by demonstrators on Dec- 
ember 10. Consulate officials watched as 
police arrested 40 young people who sat 
down outside the building. One demon- 
strator was bitten in the leg by a police dog 
and had to go to hospital for treatment. 
The demonstration, called by a committee 
for non-violent action, was organised at 
short notice at the end of a meeting of a 
youth campaign against atomic weapons. 


Gandhian philosophy. Now, as a result of 
the British government's refusal to inter- 
vene, of Sir Edgar Whitehead’s determina- 
tion not to speed up the pace of African 
political advancement, and of pressure from 
the white supremacists, the method of nego- 
tiation has failed. ZAPU leaders are pro- 
bably right when they claim that up till 
now they have been exercising a moderating 
influence on many of their supporters; and 
they are almost certainly right when they 
say they will be able to do this no Jonger. 
Once again, as in Algeria, Cyprus, Kenya 
and many other places, the colonial power 
have seemed determined to show that they 
will yield only to violence. 


A comment in the October 19 issue of 
Peace News warned that “if negotiation 
fails, as it now appears to have done, 
Southern Rhodesia is likely to turn to fight- 
ing a guerilla war on the Algerian model.” 
We are now one big step nearer to this 
position. I asked Mr. Sithole whether he or 
Mr, Nkomo would condemn violence if it 
broke out. He answered that it wouldn’t 
do any good But he clearly wasn’t very 
enthusiastic about trying. “If we condemn 
violence,” said Mr. Dumbutshena, ZAPU’s 
London representative, ‘“‘what can we 
offer? You can only counsel against 
violence if you have something to offer.” 


With no tradition and no training in non- 
violent methods, ZAPU leaders now seem 
to be in the position I think Kenyatta pro- 
bably was in at the time of the Mau Mau 
terror, They will not openly advocate 
violence, but they will not condemn it - 
and they will probably exploit it in a fight 
to the finish with the white settlers in 
Southern Rhodesia. The only hope is for 
the British government to intervene imme- 
diately, suspend the present constitution and 
introduce a new one representing a clear 
advance towards ‘one man one vote.” It 
is a slight hope. 


Two volunteers 
for Algeria 


IVS is sending two volunteers to Algeria by 
land-rover to help refugees with supplies 
- blankets, beds, school equipment, medical 
supplies and food. 

Richard Wilkinson, a 22-year-old student, 
and John Dillon, an actor, aged 29, are 
going in the land-rover and will be spend- 
ing Christmas on the way, probably in 
Morocco, Patricia Cornforth, an occupa- 
tional therapist, aged 24, is travelling to 
Algeria separately to help the other two. 


The three plan to stay in Algeria at least 
six months. They will join the other 45 
British volunteers now working at El 
Khemis in the Tlemcen area. 


Birthday 


Michael Randle’s birthday is today, Dec- 
ember 21, Owing to an oversight this was 
not printed in Jast week’s Peace News, as 
intended. Greetings telegrams can still be 
sent to him at Wormwood Scrubs Prison, 
Du Cane Road, London, W.12, 


John Loverseed 


John Loverseed, former Battle of Britain 
pilot who contested Herbert Morrison’s seat 
in South Lewisham in 1955 as a “No H- 
bombs” candidate, died recently at the age 
of 52 while undergoing a heart operation. 
Before becoming a pacifist he had served in 
the RAF from 1929 to 1934. From 1936-7 
he was with the Republican Air Force in 
the Spanish civil war, and in 1939 rejoined 
the RAF. He successfully contested a war- 
time by-election for the Common Wealth 
Party and entered Parliament as member 
for Eddisbury in 1943, the year in which 
he received the Air Force Cross in the New 
Year Honours list. 


When in 1955 he announced in Peace News 


Gertrude Dare 


Gertrude Dare, a Quaker peace worker who 
joined a CND march through Bristol on the 
eve of her 80th birthday, died recently. 
She was involved in peace activities before 
1914, and after World War I demonstrated 
against the allied blockade of Germany by 
going there with a relief team to provide 
food for the starving children. 


his intention to stand for Parliament as an 
independent he said: 
“Millions of people will shortly vote for 
policies with which they do not agree. 
At some future date a British Govern- 
ment will probably use this phoney man- 
date to wage nuclear war in the name of 
the people... . 
“ Peace lovers have a duty to ensure that 
electors are given the opportunity to vote 
and to work for peace. ... Victories, or 
even substantial polls, would cause second 
thoughts among those committed to 
war.” 
His success in securing 1,400 votes within 
a few weeks of building up an election 
organisation led to the formation of the 
Fellowship Party by an ad hoc committee 
which included the late Eric Fenner (who 
had also polled well in Battersea North), 
Ronald Mallone, Edith Adlam, Rex Phillips 
and Christopher Farley. John Loverseed 
became the new party’s first chairman and 
national agent. 
He had recently married again after the 
death of his wife June from leukaemia Jast 
January. He leaves two daughters and a 
son. 
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Double standards? 


This photo shows turbaned Sikh recruits training with rifles and fixed bayonets on the 
Sikh Regiment exercise ground at Meerut, near Delhi. Yelling war cries as they charge, 
they are recruits who have volunteered to join the army since the outbreak of the 
undeclared frontier war with China. Sikhs are forbidden by their religion to cut their hair. 


‘Help for Cuba’ plan 


“We plan to take a shipment of much- 
needed medical supplies to Cuba. We will 
go by boat or air or whatever means we can 
find. We do not have the resources for 
more than a token shipment of medical 
supplies, in comparison to the need, which 
only can be met adequately by re-establish- 
ing normal trade relations. We hope others 
will respond to this act, which may speak 
louder than repeated words about the 
Christmas spirit.” 


This is how the American Committee for 
Non-violent Action has announced “a 
journey of reconciliation” to Cuba by a 
team of CNVA supporters. The journey 
will be both a protest against the US policy 
of preventing the shipment of essential 
needs to the Cuban people and a demon- 
stration against the use of violence by both 
the USA and Cuba in the present crisis. 
Supporters of the journey are being asked 
to send a token medical purchase (a band- 
age, packet of aspirin, or cotton wool) to 
President Kennedy urging him to forward 
the medicines to Cuba and “to remove all 
barriers to humanitarian help to the people 
of that island.” 


“The US ban on travel to Cuba has been 
a Critical part of the development of mis- 
understandings and the deterioration of US- 
Cuba relations,” say the CNVA. “It is 
now a Federal offence for US citizens to 
travel to Cuba without special permission 
from the State Department. The team 


many similar cases. 


Donations should be sent to: 
2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. 


home. 


Defence and Aid Fund, Christian Action, 


members eventually will return to the US, 
where they may face legal action involving 
a maximum penalty of five years’ im- 
prisonment.” ' 
CNVA anticipate that their team will stay 
in Cuba for several months working as 
teachers, farm labourers, or in other peace- 
ful work, spreading the ideas of non- 
violence. 

“For years,” say CNVA, “ the people of 
Cuba have been targets of violence, of in- 
vasions, and of planes dropping incen- 
diaries on cane fields and bombs on the 
cities, of sabotage and terrorist activity 
stemming from US soil which Life maga- 
zine was able to report but which the US 
government was unable to detect or un- 
willing to stop. 

“Most of us were silent when the Cuban 
people struggled to overthrow Batista’s in- 
famous régime and attempted to establish 
a new and more just society. We can 
hardly be surprised that the Cubans turned 
to violence and eventually to the cold but 
tangible comfort of Russian weapons, 
thereby precipitating the October crisis. 
The US, too, places its trust in arms. The 
US offered the Cubans no assurance that 
its Pan-Americanism would mean the free- 
dom of each American state peacefully to 
find its own way.” 

Americans willing to volunteer for the pro- 
ject or to send financial aid are asked to 
write to CNVA at 325 Lafayette Street, 
New York 12, or ‘phone WA 5-9415. 


a letter to the press 


At the present time, when the spirit of goodwill and festivity pervades the air, 
our thoughts and our sympathy should go out to those in other lands who are 
less fortunate than ourselves. There are very many homes in South Africa where 
there will be little good cheer during Christmas and the New Year. We think, 
for example, of Nelson Mandela’s home. His wife and their four children no 
doubt feel very proud of him; but their hearts will be filled with sadness - only 
last month Nelson was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. His is only one of 


And what of those like Helen Joseph, who have been placed under “house 
arrest’, and whose number is growing week by week? The only cheer for them 
will be that on Christmas Day, Boxing Day and New Year’s Day, they will be 
excused from the requirement to register daily with the police! 
parties for them; and none even for their children - not at home at any rate. 
The Defence and Aid Fund would like to see all the victims of Apartheid who 
are in prison, banned or banished, and their dependants, remembered in a 
practical way. Arrangements are being made for the distribution of gifts to as 
many of them as possible; food and clothing for the needy, toys for their 
children, flowers for those who are not in need. 

A generous gift from the people of Britain will mean not only transient comfort 
and pleasure, but also hope and confidence for the oppressed who will know that 
civilised people support them in their struggle. 


No Christmas 


I make a special appeal to South Africans in Britain not to forget their folks at 


Yours sincerely, 
L. John Collins, 


Chairman. 
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TANGANYIKA: 
the first year of independence 


Tanganyika became an independent 
member of the Commonwealth last 
December. Recently, about the time 
it was celebrating the first anniversary 
of independence, it became a republic, 
still within the Commonwealth, and 
Dr. Julius Nyerere was elected as its 
first President by an overwhelming 
majority. Here Dr. Nyerere is inter- 
viewed by John Papworth. 


Papworth: Are you satisfied with the pro- 
gress Tanganyika has made since independ- 
ence ? 


Nyerere : We have done what has been pos- 
sible. Our biggest difficulty has been trained 
man power. We just have not got enough 
trained men for all the work we want to do, 
or even the work that urgently needs to be 
done, We would welcome trained people 
from other countries very readily, 


Papworth : Some districts have recently ex- 
perienced famine conditions. Was this 
affliction chronic before independence, and 
what are the prospects of avoiding a recur- 
rence ? 


Nyerere: This problem mainly afflicts our 
central region, and seems to come in seven- 
year cycles. Sometimes it is due to floods, 
and this involves measures of river control; 
at other times it arises from drought condi- 
tions which can only be overcome by irri- 
gation projects. Both these measures are 
really long-term solutions, but we are also 
seeking remedies on a short-term basis by 
encouraging forms of agriculture which con- 
serve the need for water and make people 
less dependent on seasonal fluctuations. 


Papworth : What has made Tanganyika turn 
to schemes for “ self help” and what results 
are they having ? 


Nyercre: Common sense. We have two 
possibilities open to us in our development 
work. Either the government does nearly 
all the work with big schemes on the basis 
of high taxation of the people or we borrow 
the money. But neither of these is realistic. 
We simply do not have the money here and 
the people haven't got anything like the 
sums that would be needed. On the other 
hand, we have no desire for foreign capital 
just to come pouring in unless the implica- 
tions are known, and unless it is doing so 
as part of a plan we ourselves have created. 
People must do the basic job for them- 
selves; the government's job is to give them 
the tools and help them do it, and at the 
same time keep a watch on overall invest- 
ment, especially on big long-term projects. 


There is a question of dignity here; not 
simply for the nation, but for the individual. 
If people themselves are changing things 
and building up the nation they will have 
far more dignity and self-respect than if 
somebody is doing it for them. 


Papworth: What are the main functions 
you see your office as President playing in 
the nation’s affairs ? 


Nyerere: The office is partly symbolic and 
partly executive. I don’t know which is 
more important. We are trying to build a 
nation; this is not a mere cliché. Tangan- 
yika is a geographical expression carved out 
of a large territory. We have 120 tribes, 
with the addition of others from India, Goa 
and England, We have taken over this unit 
and are trying to create something which all 
the people have in common. We have a 


language, an administration and a leader- 
ship of our own, but we have not yet got a 
real national sense of identity; there is no 
national religion and no national culture. 
But we do have a national movement in 
TANU (Tanganyika 
Union). 


African National 


The symbolic function of leadership, 
whether of a party or a nation, is to sim- 
plify the picture for the people; all symbols 
simplify, that is why they are used. The 
President’s job is to serve the function of 
unity and to create awareness that what- 
ever has happened in the past we in Tan- 
ganyika have a common future. The execu- 
tive function ts perhaps less important and 
involves rather a lot of drudgery. This 
drudgery is essential, but it remains 
drudgery. 


Papworth: Foreign observers are puzzled 
by the recent passing of the Preventive 
Detention Act which enables the govern- 
ment to imprison people without trial. In 
view of the massive popularity enjoyed by 
the government and the ruling party 
(TANU), as evidenced by the enormous 
majority vote you yourself received in the 
presidential election, why was this step re- 
garded as necessary ? 


Nyerere: Your question is not properly 
posed. It tends to suggest a particular con- 
clusion which takes no account of particular 
circumstances. Of course a government 
must decide whether power to detain with- 
out the ordinary process of law should be 
in its hands or not. What sort of govern- 
ment ought to have this power? This can- 
not be determined by whether the govern- 
ment is popular or not; it is a necessary 
power and any government must have it. 
The real question is: ‘When do you use 
it?’’ Some governments use it in time of 
war, as Britain used regulation 18b when 
fighting Hitler. In exceptional times the 
government has to decide when a particular 
individual is a danger to the nation. In 
deciding the conditions which justify this 
power we in Tanganyika must be the judge 
of our own circumstances. We had no his- 
tory here of a common life until yesterday. 
The British employed force to rule, and did 
not hesitate to use it if they thought fit. 


Primarily the Act is concerned with our 
national security. We have 400 miles of 
coast, but we have no navy and no air 
force. We are bordered by Kenya, Uganda, 


Ruanda, Urundi, the Congo (including 
Katanga), N. Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Mozambique. Some of these countries are 


friendly, others are in an unsettled condi- 
tion, We are the first of these countries to 
achieve independence, and already there is 
the problem of us becoming the centre of 
foreign political intrigues. As the govern- 
ment, we have a responsibility to our people 
for their security. A small group can do 
enormous harm, and a Congo situation 
arising from foreign interference could 
easily be repeated here. We have a police 
force of about 5,000 and an army of about 
1,100, and in an emergency the government 
would have to zely solely on these num- 
bers. You just cannot do it with such a 
small force. 


When the British ruled here they had mili- 
tary reserves in neighbouring territories and 
could draw on fresh battalions from Lon- 
don. Our security rests on our own small 
forces; we have no money for more, but we 
can legislate and use other measures 
quickly. ‘‘ But power could be used to sup- 
press political opponents,” you will say, as 
though the argument on the bad use of a 
law is an argument against the use of a 
law, any law. The government has judged 
this bill to be necessary in the light of our 
circumstances here. With the passage of 
time perhaps traditions will develop which 
will enable us to dispense with it. 


Papworth : Why have you met Mn, Nkum- 
bula, widely regarded as a stooge politician, 
and what action do you think the British 
Government should take in the Central 
African Federation ? 


Nyerere: The N. Rhodesian constitution 
has been proved by results to be unwork- 
able. Britain should heed the writing on 
the wall, and grant a new constitution 
quickly before they have more trouble on 
their hands. As far as a coalition with Mr. 
Nkumbula is concerned, Kenneth Kaunda 
is the best judge of the value of that, and 
it is up to African leaders outside to give 
him what help they can to make this pos- 
sible if he wants it. 


Anybody must see that if there is to be a 
genuine solution there must be co-operation 
among Africans, It is not a question of 
sentiment, but of solving an urgent problem 
before things get very much worse. 


Papworth: In your writings on African 
socialism you stress the concept of 
“family ” and of other local loyalties on a 
basis of sharing rather than exploitation. Is 
this not in conflict with Tanganyika’s 
attempts to increase economic development 
by encouraging foreign investment by 
private capital ? 


Nyerere : In a sense ves. But politics is not 
geometry, and development is seldom on a 
straight line making the shortest distance 
between two points. Self-government in 
Tanganyika must mean that people have a 
real say in political and economic affairs. 
You can’t say we have self-government if 
the local schoolmaster is deciding every- 
thing the people must do. Self-government 
involves sharing, but it means sharing, re- 
sponsibilities as well as wealth. 


But because we are socialists in our 
approach to this it does not follow there- 
fore that we must stop foreign investment 
in Tanganyika, or that we should develop 
other tendencies such as bureaucracy or 
state capitalism. Admittedly these trends 
are present, but certain economic functions 
must belong to the state, such as communi- 
cations and heavy industry. I would like to 
see the economy much more on a co-opera- 
tive basis where the people control as much 
of the production and marketing as is com- 
patible with national objectives. If we 
allow the economy to be dominated by the 
private investor we can’t honestly say we 
are building towards the end where exploit- 
ation is ruled out Whatever we do we 
must ensure we are moving towards our 
long-term objectives, whatever our imme- 
diate acts may be, 


Papworth : Dunduzu Chiziza of Nyasaland 
used to say that Africans taken from their 
villages to work in towns or cities felt a 
loneliness which was a kind of psycho- 
logical torture. Don’t you think the African 
genius for village life and organisation 
should be remembered more when develop- 
ment plans are drawn up ? 


Nyerere: Yes, of course, but Africa must 
not remain static just to remain Africa. 
Rural life can be modernised with indus- 
tries, schools and new farming techniques. 
In this way we hope they can be trans- 
formed and enriched without being 
swamped out of existence by technology. 


Papworth: What is Tanganyika doing to 
prevent its people being killed or mutilated 
in the nuclear war which seems to be 
looming up ? 

Nyerere: In Tanganyika we can do very 
little. We will support any genuine initia- 
tive for peace and even make some initia- 
tives ourselves, but our influence is limited. 
Obviously the testing must be stopped and 
at some point the big nations must destroy 
their stocks of bombs. 

Papworth : Unilaterally ? 

Nyerere: Yes, unilaterally, of course, espe- 
cially as no other kind of progress on this 
is being made. This is not a question of 
tactical advantage by any nation, but of 
human survival. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Dispersed to Peebles 


Cllr Mrs. Peggy Duff (Lab.), Chairman of 
the St. Pancras Civil Defence Sub-com- 
mittee, reported recently to the council on 
what had been done during the recent 
Cuban crisis. She announced that she had 
accepted the post of Chairman of the sub- 
committee because she was not prepared to 
delude the people of St. Pancras that they 
could escape if there was a nuclear attack. 
Then she went on to say that during the 
Cuban crisis, the worst since the war, 
nothing had been done. The government 
had issued no instructions as to what should 
be done. The only dispersal which had 
taken place was that the Town Clerk and 
another officer of the council went to 
Peebles to attend a conference. 


Then Cllr Mrs. Duff proposed a motion. 
passed by 41 votes to 16, that it would be 
dangerous to attempt the evacuation of 
people in St. Pancras in a time of crisis, 
and impracticable when a nuclear war 
starts. The motion declared that the Home 
Office evacuation plans were ill-advised and 
ineffective, designed only to lull the doubts 
of the population concerning the nuclear 
policies of the government. 


An amendment to the motion condemning 
the British underground test, which Mrs. 
Duff described as “ stupid, meaninglesa and 
tiny,” was also passed. 


Today’s soldiers 


Seen on a Peace News seller's poster in 
Oxford recently: “Modern soldiers Sght 
by-elections - not wars.” 


McAdo about nothing 


“Jan McAdo, British trade union leader, 
spoke out against the naval blockade at a 
rally in Trafalgar Square shortly after Ken- 
nedy’s announcement.” - New York Labour 
Action for Peace leaflet. 


Not of this age 


“Threats to settle this dispute by the dis- 
play or use of force are the wrong way. 
It does not belong to this age, and is not 
dictated by reason.” - Prime Minister Nehru 
on Suez. 


Apologise, girls 

Twelve girls walked out of Easington 
Modern Girls’ School, Oxfordshire, recently 
because they were not allowed to shelter in 
the building during bad weather at lunch- 
time. The headmistress, Miss Margaret 
Dawson, said on December 11 that the girls 
will be refused references unless their 
parents apologise. 


No prize for Russell 


“Two years ago 2 movement was started 
to win him (Bertrand Russell) the Nobd 
Peace prize. But then he became active in 
peace movements, was arrested - and his 
support vanished.” - Leonard Lyons in the 
New York Post, October 26. 


Darkest Chelsea 


Sir J. Vaughan-Morgan: Let us get rid of 
the kaleidescopic chaos from which we have 
suffered for many years. It is really in- 
tolerable. One is bathed in orange light in 
one borough, in green light in another, and 
then one may be plunged into “ Darkest ~ 
Chelsea before one knows where one is. 


Captain John Litchfield (Chelsea) : Ob! 


Sir J. Vaughan-Morgan: At least, in parts 
of it. I apologise to my hon. and gallant 
Friend. - Hansard, December 11, debate on 
London Government Bill. 


Naturally 


Mr. Thompson: [ am, naturally, aware that 
Croydon Borough Council is washing its 
hands of any desire to take in Coulsdon 
and Purley and is marching arm in arm 
with Surrey County Council. - Hansard, 
December 11, debate on London Govern- 
ment Bill. 
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Recruiting in school 


The sudden interest displayed by soldiers in 
politics - or, rather, their lack of interest in 
continuing to serve in Her Majesty’s Armed 
Forces - was treated with characteristic 
levity in Peace News. Yet it has its serious 
side. 

Since conscription has been abolished all 
the members of the three Services must be 
volunteers. In other words, the men who 
are signing nomination forms for the im- 
pending parliamentary by-elections were, at 
one time, enthusiastically for the military. 
What has made them change their minds ? 
Many of them, I suppose, are just fed up 
with the army. They realise that the re- 
cruiting posters of smiling soldiers bathing 
in the Red Sea or enjoying the sumptuous 
married quarters in Cyprus is phoney ad- 
vertising. It in no way corresponds to the 
tedious reality of army life. Still others 
may have, like Aircraftsman Brian McGee, 
grave misgivings about a British military 
policy based on genocide. 

But, whatever the reasons, one fact is cer- 
tain: they all succumbed at some time or 
other to the high-pressure salesmanship of 
the recruiting campaigns. 

And these campaigns start in the schools. 
Children of 15 can embark on a military 
career. At the age of 17, well before they 
are thought able to cast a vote, they can 
cast away 15 years of their lives. 

A year ago, when teaching at a secondary 
modern school in Stoke-on-Trent, I had an 
opportunity to supervise children attending 
an RAF recruiting exhibition. Among other 
things they were shown a film. It described 


how Britain's V-bombers acted as a deter- 
rent and our missiles helped to preserve the 
peace. 

Now the question of whether nuclear 
weapons safeguard the peace or make the 
outbreak of war more likely is a highly 
contentious political issue. In educational 
establishments, where the prime aim should 
surely be to get children to think for them- 
selves, whenever a controversial matter 
arises, children should be provided with 
both sides of the argument and encouraged 
to make up their own minds. If the case is 
to be made for nuclear strategy, then 
equally the children should hear the case 
against nuclear strategy. Otherwise educa- 
tion is being confused with indoctrination. 


From the youth employment angle also 
there are grounds for complaint. Many 
local education committees grant facilities 
to the armed forces that are far more 
favourable than those granted to other 
potential employers. Rarely, if ever, are 
they denied access to schools. Yet if every 
boss who wanted young labour was allowed 
into schools the timetables would be com- 
pletely disrupted, and they would be trans- 
formed into an adjunct of the local labour 
exchange. Why should the armed forces be 
so privileged ? 

Raymond Challinor, 

34 Whiteside Avenue, 

Hindley, 

Wigan, Lancs. 


Steps Towards Peace 


On my own behalf and that of many rank 
and file members of the CND with whom 
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themselves. 


our thanks. 


Hon. Treasurer, 
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140,000 Angolan 
Refugees In need. 


£1 provides year's 
primary EDUCATION 


HALF NATION DESTITUTE 
THOUSANDS FACING 


5 MILLION PATHETIC SOULS 
£15 provides Strong Home Tent 
for family of 6-8 


CLOTHING, FOOD, 
MEDICINE, CLINICS, FARM 
TOOLS AND SEEDS IN 
GREAT SCARCITY 

£25 provides a new 

start toa FAMILY 


HOMELESS CHILDREN 
FOUND HUNTING FOR 


FOOD ON CITY DUMPS 
£100 provides shelter 
for 10 


We plead for those who cannot plead for 
Your Christmas gift will be 
rushed without deduction. Please mark the 
destination for which 
thousands who have been generous, we send 
To all 
Christmas. Gifts received with gratitude by 


intended. To the 


we wish a Peaceful 


Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS PC MP. 


WAR ON WANT 


9 MADELEY ROAD LONDON W5 


Letters to 
the Editor 


I have spoken I want to protest emphatic- 
ally against the new policy statement of the 
execulive, Steps Towards Peace. This, with 
its exclusion of the USA and USSR from 
the immediate programme, represents mere 
political expediency - and doubtful expe- 
diency at that - more “respectable” pos- 
sibly, but none the less suspect. 

Lesley Lewis, 

41 Brunswick Road, 

Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Steps Towards Peace changes the character 
of CND. 


Previously full support was possible by any- 
one who felt that the bomb was wrong and 
must be abolished. It did not depend on a 
knowledge of politics or study of current 
affairs, only a choice between right and 
wrong as each saw it. 


Now it is laid down which countries must 
renounce the weapons at once and which 
may keep them at present. The globe is 
divided into nuclear-free zones and others; 
access routes to Berlin are settled on and 
duties proper to the UN are defined. 


All this makes up a political policy - and 
a good one. But is it CND ? 

Anne James, 

84 Offmoor Road, 

Bartley Green, 

Birmingham 32. 


Aldermaston 1963 


As it seems almost certain that there will be 
an Aldermaston march in 1963, certain sug- 
gestions have been made for it. 


At our last CND supporters’ meeting a 
motion that we should march from London 
to Aldermaston and continue the demon- 
stration until Tuesday evening with a vigil 
and picket was defeated by a majority of 
two. 


Those who supported the motion felt that 
this demonstration would be attempting to 
reach the men who work at Aldermaston 
who normally come to work on the Tues- 
day. The frustration we normally get at 
the end of the march would be channelled 
into a demonstration which might produce 
results, It would put some meaning back 
into a rather jaded march, 

Richard Wallace, 

! Frenchay Road, 

Oxford. 


Holloway 


I have been reading Peace News for Nov- 
ember 30, and was appalled by the account 
of the prison conditions at Holloway. Only 
the most backward states in the United 
States would think of confining even the 
most hardened habitual criminals in such 
an old hulk, which looks like the interior 
of our prisons built over a hundred years 
ago. 

Harry Elmer Bares, 

31509 Pacific Coast Highway, 

Malibu, 

Calif., U.S.A. 


I would like to congratulate Helen Alle- 
granza for her excellent report on Holloway 
Prison. 


Having spent a weckend in Holloway fol- 
lowing the Committee of 100 sit-down at 
Ruislip Jast year, I was shocked beyond 
words at the conditions which women 
Prisoners endure. 

T had always believed that a stay in prison 
was imposed on a person so that an attempt 
would be made to find out the motive for 
their crime and then help given. I now 
Know that it is imposed purely as a punish- 
ment. 

The following extract from the epilogue of 
a book called A Living Soul in Holloway, 
by Lady Carter, first published in 1938, may 
be of interest to Peace News readers. 
“The day after T had left this book at the 
publishers many of the newspapers an- 
nounced that Holloway Prison was to be 
closed for women. What we have known 
for some time as a possibility now seems a 
probability in the near future.” 

Judith M. Edwards, 

1 Fernside, 

Anthony’s Woodham, 

Woking, Surrey. 


Prisoners for peace 


In reply to David Hulme’s letter, the list of 
prisoners for peace was no doubt incom- 
plete. Almost all the men listed were con- 
scientious objectors, and there are probably 
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many thousands of other political prisoners 
who can be defined as prisoners for peace. 
Nevertheless, when the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national collects these names and addresses 
it can only obtain detailed information from 
countries where there are reliable pacifist 
contacts who keep in touch with conscien- 
tious objectors. 


We would certainly like to publish names 
of prisoners behind the Iron Curtain and in 
Africa and Asia, and if your correspondent 
would like to suggest ways of doing this 
our lists might be more comprehensive next 
year. We do know of one case in the Soviet 
Union, a Jehovah’s Witness, who was sent- 
enced to six years for refusing to bear arms. 
We do not know his address, however. 
Conscientious objectors in the Soviet Union 
are normally dealt with by administrative 
measures and are rarely imprisoned. 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are a notable expection 
and their refusal is defined as a_ political 
crime. 

Tony Smythe, 

Secretary, War Resisters’ International, 

88 Park Avenue, 

Enfield, Middx. 


Troops against the Bomb 


It is interesting that the current march of 
disenchanted troops towards the by-election 
polling booths should have coincided with 
a Committee of 100 decision to launch a 
“ Troops against the Bomb” campaign. 


Because membership of the armed forces is 
so inextricably tied up with NATO strategy 
and nuclear war preparations the Committee 
decided at its last national meeting that, in 
addition to trying to spread support for 
nuclear disarmament among H-bomb and 
missile makers, we should now try also to 
spread it among the potential “ button- 
pushers.” 


We aim to launch the campaign with an 
initial Anti-Recruitment Week early in the 
New Year. During this week, and subse- 
quently, Committee supporters all over the 
country will be encouraged to distribute 
anti-recruitment leaflets, put up anti-recruit- 
ment posters, picket recruiting stations, show 
relevant films, and do all they can to oppose 
recruitment and cadet corps in schools and 
colleges. In general, through personal con- 
tacts and distribution of suitable leaflets at 
bases and barracks, we hope to encourage 
the formation of nuclear disarmament com- 
mittees in the forces - just as both the 
Committee of 100 and CND are both cur- 
rently trying to get such committees started 
in factories and on the docks, 


We should be glad to hear any further sug- 
gestions tor this campaign, also to receive 
any practical assistance from those who 
think it is a good idea. 

Wendy Butlin (Secretary), 

Pat Arrowsmith (Field Secretary), 
Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwin Street, 

London, N.4. 


Peace Film Van 


At a recent quarterly meeting of the North- 
West Area Peace Pledge Union, held in 
Southport, appreciation was expressed at 
the short but important report in Peace 
News (October 19) concerning Len Gibson 
and the Peace Film Van. When the van 
came to Preston in September we com- 
menced the display near the large General 
Electric Company's works: during _ the 
junch hour many employees saw the films 
and were much impressed. Most of them 
were young men and women, so we took 
the opportunity to distribute a few hundred 
peace leaflets. Police were in attendance 
and accepted a leaflet. Later in the day the 
van went to a new suburb of Preston, and 
then to a large new block of flats in the 
town centre. Might I add that in order to 
make full use of this effective peace propa- 
ganda it is essential that good planning 
between groups should precede the tours. 
George Eyton Holt, 

N.W. Area Secretary, PPU, 

10 Dickson Avenue, Ribbleton, 

Preston, Lancs. 


Closed at Christmas 


Peace News office will be closed from the 
evening of Friday, December 21, reopening 
on Thursday, Deccmber 27. 

For the convenience of customers requiring 
last-minute gifts and cards, Housmans 
Bookshop will be open on Saturday, 
December 22 and Monday, December 24. 
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‘Women Strike for Peace’ investigated for ‘unamerican activities’ 


QUESTIONS IN THE CAUCUS ROOM 


A correspondent in Massachusetts writes : 


“The atmosphere in the United States seems 
to be closing in like a fog. You will know 
that the Women Strike for Peace Movement 
is being investigated this week by the House 
Unamerican Activities Committee. Follow- 
ing the Cuba crisis there were also a num- 
ber of personal disasters - two professors, in 
Michigan and Illinois, whom I know about 
were dropped from their jobs for speaking 
out on Cuba, and my own job at this Uni- 
versity was threatened and I was privately 
vilified by the President of the University 
after I made a speech on the campus 
against Kennedy's blockade. 

“There is a dreadful air of apathy and 
hopelessness around to which, of course, 
one mustn't give in. I realise that these 


“disasters” are petty compared with what 
is going on in Angola or even Mississippi, 
but they are straws in the wind which have 
indicated a growing repressiveness.” 


Go back to 25,000 feet and await 
instructions 


Of the House Unamerican Activities Com- 
mittee investigation I. F. Stone writes : 


“It was the biggest such affair I can recall 
since the days of McCarthy. It was also 
the dirtiest. The caucus room of the Old 
House Office Building was packed with 
women, many with babes in arms, whose 
sudden high-pitched babbling offered comic 
relief in the more tense moments, A 
bizarre touch was also supplied by ex-FBI 
man Jack Levine, who strode forward sud- 
denly to shout, ‘As a former FBI agent, I 
petition you to discontinue these hearings.’ 
He was quickly hustled out to face the TV 
cameras, It was a responsive audience. It 
even applauded the subcommittee chairman, 
Clyde Doyle, of California, when in his 
opening statement he said, ‘The fact that 
Communists are active in peace agitation 
does not mean that everyone who agitates 
for peace is a Communist or fellow 
traveller,’ creating for one moment the chill- 
ing suspicion that the Committee itself had 
been infiltrated by what J. Edgar Hoover 
(the FBI chief) always calls ‘ pseudo- 
liberals.’ ” ‘ 


“Every time a witness tried to explain why 
she was working in the peace movement she 
was interrupted or cut off with the state- 
ment that the Committee wasn’t interested 
in her motives. The question of motives 
had already been decided by the Committee 
in its opening statement. This embodied the 


theory that the peace movement is a plot 
designed to have ‘a disarming, mollifying, 
confusing and weakening effect on those 
nations which are the intended victims of 
Communism.’ ” 


At the hearings, Dagmar Wilson, founder of 
WSP, said that she welcomed all people in 
the movement provided they opposed 
nuclear tests and were for disarmament. 
She would admit Communists, Nazis, and 
Fascists, she said on being questioned. ‘ Un- 
less everybody in the whole world joins us 
in this fight, then God help us.” 


Virginia Naeve reports that while the ques- 
tions from the House Committee were 
about as low as they could come, the 
answers that the women gave were about as 
elegant as any she had heard. One woman 
in tears said: “These are not questions; 
these are stones being hurled at me.” 


After the final hearing last Thursday the 
women walked from the House of Repre- 
sentatives past the Capitol and down to the 
White House to picket for a while. 


The New York Times International Edition, 
December 15, had a whole column report 
of the investigation by Russell Baker, who 
found the apt classical comparison for 
Women Strike for Peace : 


“The three Congressmen who challenged 
the American Lysistratas this week did not 


From Judith Cook 


BLACK PAPER ON TV 


Last Wednesday Judith Cook debated Civil 
Defence on Westward TV against two 
generals and one civilian. She reports : 

For a member of CND to be asked to say 
anything at all on a television network is 
little short of miraculous, and an oppor- 
tunity to discuss civil defence was too good 
to miss. 

When I arrived to do the recording for the 
programme I found it was to consist of four 
of us, two generals (Lieut. General Sir 
Frederick Browning and General Campbell) 
and another gentleman whose view seemed 
to be that the best thing to do in the event 
of nuclear war was dig in with a pile of 
food and a shotgun and shoot down anyone 
who tried to join you. 

The discussion turned out somewhat differ- 
ently from what had been expected. Both 
the Civil Defence chiefs admitted that civil 
defence as it now was in Great Britain was 


Skybolt sentimentality 


One of the most sickening things about the 
cold war is the sentimentalism invoked by 
the great leaders. The historical ties of the 
West, genuine or phoney, are constantly 
invoked as justification for military alli- 
ances, Fortunately at least one example of 
this false sentimentalism has been made to 
look very silly Jately by the failure of Sky- 
bolt. This is the press release put out by 
the US Information Service in London on 
October 15 entitled “ First RAF Skybolt 


‘ Pilgrims’ due in Florida.” 


Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, October 15. 
- The United States has not had a British 
colony on its soil since 1776. But by 1963 
about 1,000 British subjects will have 
“ settled ” on this Florida Air Force Base. 


They are families of British airmen coming 
here to join their husbands, who are part of 
the British Joint Trials Force engaged in 
testing Skybolt missiles. 


The first contingent of the “new Pilgrims ” 
is due to arrive by BOAC tomorrow. Of 
the 80 on the aircraft 35 are children. 

The colony will be set up in a newly con- 
structed trailer encampment on the site of 
an ancient Indian town. It has been named 
Pawokti village, and its main streets will 
bear the names Chiska and Yuchi to com- 
memorate neighboring tribes of a long-dead, 
pre-Columbian Indian civilisation. 

The new settlers will bring their own post 
office - the first foreign postal service ever 
to operate in this country. .. . 


SCHOOLS FOR NON-VIOLENCE (COMMITTEE OF 100) 


NEW SERIES 


lectures—discussion—films—debates 


book now for series of 6 lectures: No. 1, Wednesday, January 9, 7 p.m. at 
Friends House (Rooms 7/8), Euston Road, N.W.1. 


‘non-violent action abroad 


(with international speakers) 


tickets 1s 6d single lecture, series ticket Ts 6d obtainable from: 


Schools for Non-violence (Committee of 100), Dick Sheppard House, 6 


Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


(EUSton 1377.) 


pretty useless, and they admitted that 
nothing whatsoever was done to prepare 
the people for a nuclear exchange during 
the week of the Cuban crisis. There was a 
certain amount of discussion about just how 
effective any civil defence would be - 
neither of the generals seemed to be very 
up-to-date with their information as to the 
likely effects of either firestorms or fall-out, 
and we had a brisk exchange on both 
points. Here I was able to quote facts and 
figures from the Black Paper and point out 
that it had been left to the peace movement 
to produce such a document. 


As there seemed such general agreement 
on the lack of civil defence we came on to 
the wider subject of the bomb as a deter- 
rent. Here I felt I got in two reasonable 
points, one when the generals said they 
could not understand why the government 
did not make a much bigger issue of civil 
defence - to which I replied that it was 
difficult to tell the public they had the 
ultimate deterrent and that they needed 
civil defence as well; secondly, when they 
said that civil defence should have got 
itself a public relations service - to which 
I replied that I thought it would be difficult 
to make mass murder sound attractive. 


The producer, staff and television tech- 
nicians said it was the best programme in 
the series, and I have been asked to do 
some more discussion programmes next 
year. 


100-megaton test 


‘staggering’ 


Air-Commodore E M. Donaldson, of the 
Daily Telegraph Air Staff, revealed on 
December 1] some facts which make the 
Peace News Black Paper look extremely 
conservative, 

He says that ‘the world condemned Russia 
for her test of a 60-megaton nuclear device 
as having no military value. This is far 
from the truth. Western military scientists 
and service chiefs have been staggered by 
the effect of the explosion, especially as 
calculations prove that Russia could with- 
out difficulty explode a 100-megaton bomb. 
These (100-megaton) explosions, if at high 
altitude, cause complete devastation over 
very large areas by the intense heat they 
generate. Areas of over 200 miles in dia- 
meter are said to be burnt out. “ Electronic 
and radio devices are seriously disturbed. 
These phenomena are proved by the latest 
series of American tests in the Pacific.” 

The Black Paper, based throughout only on 
reliable existing evidence, gave the fire- 
circle of a 100-megaton bomb as 140 miles 
in diameter, and also quoted John Mad- 
dox’s figure in the Guardian of about 100 
miles across, These figures, especially the 


one from the Guardian, may be serious 
under-estimates. 


end up by begging for mercy, but they 
spent most of the week looking lonely, bad- 
gered and miserable. Their chief 
counsel’s most piercing questions were met 
with gales of feminine laughter from the 
battalion of housewives who packed the big 
House Caucus Room .. . on Wednesday 
the audience began sending bouquets to 
each witness taking the chair (and) there 
was nothing for the committee to do but 
smile. The three luckless politicians 
watched the procession of gardenias, carna- 
tions and roses with the resigned looks of 
men aware that they were already liable to 
charges of being against housewives, children 
and peace, and determined not to get caught 
coming out against flowers. . 


“|. . The committee reckoned without 
female logic. How could Women Strike for 
Peace be an infiltrated organisation, witness 
after witness demanded, when it was not an 
organisation at all? Try as he might, 
Alfred Nittle, committee counsel, never 
managed to break through against this 
defence... . 


“|. Whatever the outcome the audience 
enthusiasm suggests that the peace wish is 
becoming a thing for the politicians to 
reckon with among the housewives of 
America. In Washington this week the 
ghost of ‘Lysistrata’ has temporarily held 
the Acropolis again.” 


Next week in Peace News: 
Henry Miller on H. D. Thoreau. 
India in crisis - a first hand report. 
Jim Peck on the American Indians. 
Peace song competition. 


PEACE NEWS 
PAMPHLETS 


During the past few months our Publications 
Committee has been preparing for the 1963 
series of Peace News pamphlets. 


We have the following in various stages of 
production : 


Thoreau: On the Duty of Civil Disobedi- 
ence, with an introduction by Gene Sharp, 
(Out January 4, 1s.) 

A short sixpenny pamphlet on The Common 
Market by Derek Walker. (Ready at end of 
January.) 

Tolstoy's Letter to a Hindu, with an intro- 
duction by Anthony Weaver. (February, Is.) 
Unarmed against Fascism. An account of 
Norwegian resistance to the German occupa- 
tion by Dr. A. K. Jameson, originally pub- 
lished as “ New Way in Norway”. This new 
edition has an introduction by Diderich 
Lund, one of Norway's outstanding peace 
workers, and a preface by April Carter. 

The Peace News Publications Committee 
will continue to produce other pamphlets 
and also reprints of significant Peace News 
articles as occasion arises. The Committee 
has initiated research into the resistance to 
occupation which occurred during World 
War If and would be grateful for any 
information about non-violent action in 
Holland, Belgium, Poland and France. 
Annual subscribers of 10s. receive pamphlets 
up to (and probably beyond) that value 
during the year. 

Many of our past productions continue to be 
in great demand and are still stocked. The 
Mershon Report is one of several which 
have been reprinted more than once. April 
Carter's Direct Action has been reprinted 
and the total printing of The Black Paper is 
fast approaching 100,000. A list of available 
titles may be had from Housmans, the Peace 
News Bookshop, at the address below. 

To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Londan, 
N.1. 

{ wish to become a subscriber to Peace 
News pamphlets. | enclose 10s/please charge 
to my account.* 
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